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ON DEADITEADS. 

HERE is in every country a class of men who live 

“on their means,” but by what means they live 
nobody knows. Their character is wonderfully sim- 
ilar in every country, but their appellations are widely 
different. The French, with a happy antithesis, call 
them chevaliers @industrie ; in England they are em- 
phatically called sharpers ; in Italy, where individual 
character is more strongly marked, they are gener- 
ically called rujiani ; and in America they are char- 
acteristically termed deadheads. The variety of styl- 
ing these gentry matters nothing, however ; they are 
alike estimable wherever met. Their proclivities are 
always those of a bird of prey, and, unfortunately, they 
frequently find it necessary to resort to migration. 
The peculiarly favorable character of democratic in- 
stitutions has led them to settle largely here—if the 
word may be used in reference to a class which is es- 
sentially migratory—and America may be congratu- 
lated on the flattering choice of these gentlemen, 
because they are undoubtedly men of genius. Their 
peculiar fondness for this country, and the readiness 
with which, when not nativeand to the manner born, 
they adapt themselves to its customs and people, is a 
compliment to our democratic institutions to which 
we are not insensible. They display a flattering pref- 
erence for New York, even, which cannot be other- 
wise than ailecting to those who are ever ready to 
sympathize with the expatriated. 

Mr. Montague Tigg was a deadhead of the first 
water, and who has not admired the boundless re- 
sources and fertile invention of that talented gen- 
tleman? But even he falls far below the standard 
of a New York deadhead in this year of 1866, 
Your deadhead, pure and simple — alas, how 
pure, how simple !—is a gentleman who is never at a 
loss for a good outfit ora ten dollar bill, and it is 
rare indeed that he descends so low as to trench on 
the domain of the “loafer.” He has a certain, or 
rather uncertain, pride in his profession—it is liter- 
ally all profession—which prevents him from degen- 
erating. Not, by any means, that all deadheads are 
equal in ability, for they are men—tell it not in Gath, 
nor whisper it in the office of the Duily Tintinnabu- 
lum—who lave. taken “ double-firsts” in the great 
competitive examinations of deadheadism. There 
be men who are dead-hydra-heads; who have the 
eyes of Argus, the ubiquity of Proteus, the fern-seed 
of Asmodeus, that they may walk behind you, in- 
visible, and take notes. 

We almost despair of our subject. Deadheads are 
as the sands of the sca; they are here, there, and 
everywhere, Probably the class which is at once the 
most martyred and long-suffering because of them is 
the hotel-keepers. They are naturally the legitimate 
prey of deadheads, although why they should be 
specially honored with the preference we are at a 
loss to discover. It is tolerably well known, how- 
ever, that hotels in New York and other large cities 
are literally infested with them; military deadheads, 
“Jiterary” deadheads—saye the mark !—and, more 
numerous than either, political deadheads, What 
real or fancied return they pretend to make to hotel- 
keepers to condone their deadheadism we are not in 
a position to say. Suffice it that hotel deadheads are 
at once the meanest and most ingehious of their ilk. 
Then there are theatrical deadheads, who have what 
is called a “face admission” to theaters and places 
of amusement by virtue of some occult connection 
with newspapers and periodicals, through whose in- 
fluential columns they are supposed to sway the pub- 
lic taste to an enormous extent. Your theatrical 
deadhead is tolerably well-known to the “stock” 
actors—the “ stars” decline’ to shine upon him—and 
can always find his way into that inner arcade of 
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| *neatrical mystery, “behind the scenes.” Again, 
there is the railroad deadhead, who is an irrepressi- 
|ble traveler, and not a bad hand at draw-poker. 
Railroad directors have been known to assert that 
| when the deadheads are subtracted from the living 
freight the public would be astonished to find how 
small is the proportion of that highly reputable class 
of the community who pay their way. The railroad 
deadhead is possibly a small politician, a third-rate 
newspaper correspondent, or a friend of a director, 
and his face is as well known to the conductor as is 
the name of his engine. The deadhead on the car— 
the man who places the sacrifice of six cents on the 
one hand and his independence on the other—is the 
most mysterious deadhead of them all. What pos- 
sible right he has to travel without pay, and where 
his title originally emanated from, nobody knows. 
Yet he is never at a loss, even when a fresh conduct- 
or-is put on the road ; for, by some mysterious sign 
or token known only to initiates, he always succeeds 
in.proving himself to be a legitimate and recognized 
practitioner. 

Whatever may be his specialty, the deadhead is al- 
ways a man of available talents. He is not infre- 
quently a well-read man, and one of considerable 
power of entertainment. But why should the odious 
system be encouraged at all? We cannot but think 
that the press has something to answer for in this re- 
spect. We believe in the privileges of the press ; but 
we don’t believe in putting wine in the ink. Con- 
gressmen, too, are not immaculate in the matter of 
railroad fares. Why should they lend their counte- 
nance to so shameful an abuse? It is rumored that 
the hotel-keepers have come to the determination to 
sweep out this Augean stable of deadheadism, and 
truly it is a herculean labor. Let the first step be 
taken, however, and deadheadism will-soon become 
—alas! for messiewrs les chevaliers @industrie—a thing 
of the past. 


CHEAP FAMES. 
BRISK excitement was aroused in _ patriotic 
breasts, of late, by the discovery that the 
hirsute portrait which embellishes the new five-cent 
stamp in fractional currency is that of one Mr, Clarke, 
a financial official at Washington. Query, argument, 
satire, and indignation were all employed on the sub- 
ject, and, after some weeks of attack and defense, 
assertion and rejoinder, in Congress and in the press, 
it has been generally concluded that the gentleman 
referred to has made a very unfortunate demonstra- 
tion, and that whatever notoriety he may acquire by 
having his effigy passed about from hand to hand 
is quite balanced by the unflattering commentary 
already passed upon it. 

In truth, however, this latest public example is 
only a single striking instance of what is common 
among our countrymen, The fewer artificial, heredi- 
tary, and unavoidable reputations and honors there 
are conferred here, the more we in America seem 
anxious to accumulate titles, dignities, and notorie- 
ties for ourselves. When this impulse takes the form 
of honorable ambition it deserves praise—ambition 
for distinction founded on superiority ; for apprecia- 
tion of innate, conscious, and unquestionable worth ; 
for popular recognition of great achievements or 
praiseworthy endeavor. But, as a fact, this is not 
the commoner form in which the desire for distinc- 
tion develops itself. Most people are ambitious for 
cheap fame, and covet a notoriety which to them 
must appear quite as obviously unmerited as it does 
to others, This is a trait, however, let us be patriot- 
ically thankful, not of Americans, but of our human- 
ity. It is a subject of satire as old as the oldest 




















writers, and will continue to be so when they are for- 
gotten. Each age may furnish different methods or 
opportunities of outward development, but the im- 
pulse is the same. 

The true object of criticism, however, in_ this 
matter, is the itching for mere notoriety, and the dis- 
position to receive public notice without being at all 
worthy of it. Should one undertake to tilt against 
ostentatious benevolence, against conceited ability, 
or self-appreciating greatness, he would have his hands 
full. The number of people who “do good by 
stealth, and blush to find it known” is so small that 
to meet one such is rather a surprising accident, and 
the blushes are so microscopic as to elude ordinary 
observation. But between modest merit and self- 
asserting merit the difference is far smaller even than 
between this latter and unmcrited notoriety; and 
there is more in common between General Grant and 
General Scott than between General Scott and Mr. 
Clarke of the five-cent currency. To both great and 
little men the passion for attention is common—the 
desire to be pointed out as the great Mr, A., or Senator 
B., or General C. It is the old digito pratereuntium 
monstrari, a greedy desire to be the common talk of 
people in the streets, who will cry out, with index- 
finger, ‘‘ There he goes! that’s he; that’s the one; the 
great John Smith!” Now, when this passion to be 
the subject of conversation and regard is accompanied 
with a total lack of any noticeable quality, nothing 
can be more ridiculous or despicable. It is meanness 
and weakness kneaded together into one character— 
a desire to be the topic of town-talk without paying 
the price for it, an effort at getting fame at a bargain, 
by driving a sharp trade. Of course, the pursuit of 
cheap fame justifies the candidate in using earned or 
inherited wealth, a good family name, ancestral dis- 
tinctions, official position, as well as all fortuitous 
helps, for his purpose. 


The country is full of Bottsvilles, Brownss 
boroughs, Smithtowns, Thompson Cities, because 
Botts, Brown, Smith, and Thompson could not 
resist the impulse to gain immortality by fixing 
their harmonious patronymics upon the region 
where chance made them early settlers. Sonorous 
Indian names disappear, and Lake Minnehaha be- 
comes Schenck’s pond. As Bottsville grows its 
mills are called the Botts mills, its factories the Botts 
factories, its academy (founded by the donation of 
$100 from our enterprising fellow-townsman Botts) 
the Washington Botts Institute, and so on with the 
lyceum, the bank, the town-pump, and even with the 
locomotive which comes, in due time, screeching 
through the thriving hamlet, and all of which bear 
the magic monosyllable, Botts. It is astonishing 
what arts will be resorted to hy the devotees of 
cheap fame to secure the honor for which they have 
so enormous an appetite. A gang of hungry hang- 
ers-on and factotums are ready to bruit abroad the 
fame of their patron in every direction for small com- 
pensation. A newspaper editor is feed and his rival 
dined. Corporaticns are approached through the 
wire-pullers and managers; private individuals paid, 
bullied, or flattered, as the case may be; government 
officials bribed off-hand. A few dollars to a needy 
young college procures a diploma of any sort, legal, 
ecclesiastical, or medical, for in such cases the show- 
man’s complaisant invitation is very applicable: 
“ You pays your money and you takes your choice.” 
A full-length daub can be put into this lyceum and 
into that scientific society, and a cheap bust can fol- 
low the portrait in due time. In short, to a man 
who is thoroughly determined to have his name 
or his face known as widely as possible, it is pos- 
sible to stamp the name or the face, or both, on 
everything, from a wooden wheelbarrow up to 
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the new professorship in the latest theological sem- 
inary. 

The herocs of the late war (as we hear from the 
highest authority, their own) were men who rarely, if 
ever, smelt hostile gunpowder, and those persons 
struggle more to have their apocryphal achievements 
acknowledged than veterans who fought all through 
Virginia with the Army of the Potomac, from Bull 
Run to Sailor's Creek. Great soldiers are often, it 

ust be confessed, great braggarts too, But one 
pardons a little self-esteem to those who have some- 
thing to be vain upon. We speak now of such as 
have done nothing worthy of record, who have never 
shed a drop of blood, or encountered perils to be 
mentioned in the same day with those endured by 
hundreds of thousands of others, and yet accept pub- 
lic dinners from- admiring townsmen, receive adula- 
tion in toasts and speeches, angle for feminine compli- 
ments, elbow and jostle for brevets and yet higher 
brevets, for public resolutions, votes of thanks, swords, 
and sashes. Many anattempt has been made by these 
gentry not only to deceive cotemporary record, but 
even to falsify permanent history, by accumulating 
evidence to prove that a trivial or accidental feat was 
a matchless display of bravery and strategy. 

Nothing, however, is more surprising in the pur- 
suit of cheap fame than the enormous stomach of the 
seekers. They would have their names connected 
with everything, reputable, demi-reputable, and dis- 
reputable, their achievements on everybody’s lips, 
and their photographs in everybody’s possession, To 
such the great matter is not to have done a thing, 
but to publish, first, that they did it; secondly, that 
it was a great thing todo. To have accomplished 
an end is no satisfaction unless all the world knows 
that the end is accomplished, and accords more praise 
than the affair deserves. The length to which this 
passion for notoriety can go is really extraordinary. 
We knew a man who was detected in a disgraceful 
theft, and the affair was to have been quietly hushed. 
But he begged hard to make a public confession, on 
the score of conscience, as he persuaded himself, but 
most obviously for the sake of notoriety. A wit 
speaks of a person who would have committed 
murder for the sake of making a dying speech on 
the scaffold. 

It must be owned, however, that the eagerness for 
cheap fame is somewhat due to the aids it receives 
from the public. Weare tender of such weakness, 
often, and charitably wink at a sham, knowing it to 
be such. We plaster a man’s name and his linea- 
ments up for public gaze, like quack medicines 
on the fences, if he only likes it. It requires very 
little to buy titles, honors, and notoriety in that way, 
and, in truth, the saving element is, that cheap fames 
are so cheap and so common as to be entirely ephem- 
eral. It is those who are greedy for such false puf- 
fery who are the only ones deceived, after all. 

















REVIEWS. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ART.* 


4d hepenogens has been in this country and in England 

little thinking and still less writing on the 
subject of esthetics. Mr. Ruskin, who is almost the 
only writer of account, is not philosophical or syste- 
matic, though he has said much of great permanent 
value, and what he has written must always be con- 
sulted by any one desirous of pursuing any system of 
vesthetical inquiry. Mr. Hamerton, who seems emu- 
lous of treading in his footsteps, has more of a de- 
terminate philosophical plan, but he has not yet 
shown that he possesses the knowledge or the grasp 
of mind necessary to pursue his studies far enough 
to reach the basis of art. The English mind is too 
practical to care much about a correct philosophy in 
matters of taste, and the theory and laws of beauty 
have been studied by their metaphysicians as a mere 
byplay. 

In Germany and France, on the contrary, there 
have been many attempts to discover the philo- 
sophical basis of art and to elucidate its history. 
Schelling and Hegel and their disciples made «s- 
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thetics an important branch of their study. As long 
ago as 1818, Cousin began to lecture on the beau- 
tiful, his studies developing later into his treatise, 
“Du vrai, du beau et du bien.” Jouffroy followed 
him with his “ Cours d’Esthétique,” which led inquir- 
ers closer to the center of the maze that encircles the 
principle of beauty. In 1862, Charles Lévéque pub- 
lished “Le Science du Beau,” an expansion of a pre- 
vious essay which had been crowned by the Academy, 
and has since written “ Le Spiritualisme dans l’Art.” 
His books represent the intellectualist school in 
esthetics. After Proudhon’s death was published 
his little book,“ Du principe de l'art et de sa destina- 
tion sociale ;” but Proudhon represents the philosophy 
of ignorance, and his notes are only valuable for the 
suggestions which are gained from them. | 








The book before us is the latest and one of the 
most thoughtful contributions to wsthetical philos- 
ophy. Mr. Taine represents the positive school of 
thinkers, who begin with facts and try to draw from 
a consideration of them the laws that govern them, 
and the circumstances that give rise to them, The 
lectures contained in this book apply to art the same 
principles and philosophy that were formulated with 
regard to literature in one of Mr, Taine’s former 
works, his excellent “ Histoire de la Littérature Ang- 
laise,” and which he has restated with great clear- 
ness in the preface to the new edition of his “ Essais.” 
We all remember how in his great work he made the 
statement that all literatures could be explained by 
three things, the race, the miliew or medium, and the 
momentum: the vace meaning the innate and heredi- 
tary dispositions that man and nations are born with, 
the internal structure ; the medium, as we are obliged 
to translate milieu, for want of a better word, being 
the physical and social circumstances and condition 
in which the race is placed, the external situation ; 
and the momentum is the acquired force at any one 
time, the sum of all the impulses and impressions | 
that have ever been given tothe people. Thehistory 
of literature is, then, a mere problem in mechanics 
and psychology combined, which can be worked out 
with almost absolute certainty. These startling doc- 
trines caused the book to be received with great at- 
tention, and prevented it from receiving the Mon 
thyon prize at the French Academy. The power and 
vigor with which they were set forth, however, 
availed to procure for the author the appointment of 
professor in the School of Fine Arts at Paris. This 
book contains the introductory lectures of the new 
professor. The principles which he had before set 
forth he now applied to art, with what result we 
shall endeavor to show. We must consider, how- 
ever, that the method of treatment which Mr. Taine 
employs can only be tested by being applied to the 
history of art, and that minutely. We must remem- 
ber that this book is a mere introduction to the 
course of lectures on Italian art, some parts of which 
are doubtless included in the articles on Italy now 
being published in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
The principles on which he intends to proceed are 
merely stated here, leaving their development and 
application to a future work. 


The book consists of two parts, and is intended to 
answer two questions which necessarily arise on the 
first investigation of arf history—first, what is a work 
of art? and, second, under what circumstances are 
works of art produced ? 

In beginning, Mr. Taine addresses his pupils in a 
manner that must sound very strange in any art 
school; he says that he has no precepts to give, that 
his duty is simply to expose facts, and to endeavor 
to discover how those facts can be explained. 
Esthetic science, according to him, has no choice in 
styles or schools, but accepts them all as manifesta- 
tions of human intelligence, and as such to be ex- 
plained by the external circumstances that affected 
their production; and further, works of art must not 
be considered singly, but collectively, and in relation 
to their surroundings, Every work of art belongs 
to a group comprising all the works of the artist, 
which bear a family resemblance. This group is one 
of a larger group consisting of the collective works 
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exposition of the nature of art-work, but by a com- 
parison of different classes of acknowledged works 
of art, and the elimination from them of all but 
the essential character, By this method the author 
arrives at the following definition: “The end ofa 
work of art is to manifest some essential, salient 
character, consequently some important idea, clearer 
and more completely than real objects do. Art 
accomplishes this end by employing a group (cxsei- 
ble) of connected parts, the relationships of which 
she systematically modifies. In the three imitative 
arts of sculpture, painting, and poetry these groups 
correspond to real objects.” Music and architecture 
differ from the other three arts in not representing 
real objects, This definition is equally applicable to 
science, and according to this any such representa- 
tion which appeals to our understanding alone is a 
work of art. This ignores the foundation of art, 
which is that it addresses itself to the emotions, Fur- 
ther on, indeed, the author says that art manifests 
causes and laws “sensuously, appealing not alone to 
the reason, but to the heart and senses of the humblest 
individual.” Not even there is the true nature of art 
set forth with suflicient clearness. It is not to the 
senses that art appeals, but to the heart through the 
senses. The imperfection of this definition arises 
from a too hasty consideration of the history of art. 
Mr. Taine looks at various pictures and statues and 
sees that they represent nature; he thence concludes 
that art had its origin in imitation. But early art- 
works imitate nothing at all, The rudest attempts 
at art are mere collections of lines and colors, applied 
to various objects for the purpose of ornamenting 
them, a desire for ornamentation and decoration is 
the prima fons of art, and it was only after consider- 
able progress was made in this that imitation was 
attempted. 

The sccond preliminary question which Mr, Taine 
has proposed to himself he answers more satisfacto- 
rily. He first lays down this general law: “ A work 
of art is determined by a condition of things com- 
bining all surrounding social and intellectual influ- 
ences.” This can be proved in two ways, by showing 
that it is always so in fact, and by showing that it 
must be so by necessity. It isin the history of art that 
the positive method meets with its greatest success. It 
has not yet attempted to explain single productions 
of single men; it takes for granted the existence of 
genius, <All it has aimed at as yet is to show how 
certain schools and styles of art have arisen, and why 
certain arts are representative of certain epochs. 
This-it has in some measure accomplished. The de- 
velopment of human activity is compared with the 
development of the plant. The seeds of various ac- 
tivities are scattered through the world like the seeds 
of plants, and it depends on the moral climate 
whether they come to maturity, and what growth 
they will take. The seeds of the orange tree require 
a warm temperature and peculiar soil, such as is found 
on the coast of southern Italy. Nothing but the pine 
will flourish on mountain tops. So music and sculp- 
ture need to meet with peculiar conditions in the 
people to grow and produce fruit. Genius always 
exists; and it is probable that the number of strong 
minds is always about the same. It is the moral 
temperature, however, that determines what direc- 
tion and growth shall be given to these minds. Some 
seeds germinate and others prove abortive. The 
principle of natural selection is at work with minds 
and geniuses as it is with species of plants and an- 
imals. Only those grow that can thrive in the cli: 
mate and obtain the necessary food. The prevailing 
tendency of the age turns all minds to a particular 
form of development. There is first a general situ- 
ation, a certain universal condition in which men ara 
born and grow; next, this situation develops in 
man corresponding desires, distinct aptitudes, and 
sentiments; these sentiments, desires, and aptitudes 
are concentrated in one character which may be 
called the personnage régnant, or representative man, of 
the age ; all art either represents this character or is 
addressed to it by certain sounds, forms, or colors. 
These are the four terms of the positive formula for 

















of the school to which the artist belongs; and this | 
































one of a still larger, made up of the society of the | 
period, with its peculiar tastes and habits, | 
The first question is answered not by any theoretica | 


the explanation of all art and literature. Each in- 
volves the other in regular order. In investigation 
the series is to be reversed, but the order is to be 
maintained, By this process of natural selection 
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certain ages have developed certain aslities of art | tl British. Rumors that her hidden wealth is equal to 
Thus in Grecce the | that of the Indies and dreams of another Oriental 
city life, the education of the body i in the gymnasia, | | empire give zest to the perusal of all the documents 
the constant preparation for war, the Olympic games, | | and reports from consuls, missionaries, and explorers. 
the conception of the character of the gods—all made , /The influence of the crown and the purse of the 
the representative man, the model which the Greeks | | treasury have combined to encourage investigations 


which distinguish those ages, 


surrounded with their admiration and sympathy, “a | 


young man unclothed, of a beautiful race, accom- | 


plished in all bodily exercises,” and sculpture was 
the resultant art. The ecstatic monk and the knight- 
ly lover were the representatives of the medieval pe- 
riod. Christianity ruled, and Gothic architecture 
sprang into existence. Painting was the art of the 
Renaissance, and courtly tragedy of the so-called 
Classic or Louis XIV. period. 

The representative man of the present day, accord- 
ing to Mr. Taine, “is the melancholy, ambitious 
dreamer — Réné, Faust, Werther, and Manfred —a 
being with a restless, unsatisfied heart, agitated with 
vague unrest and incurably miserable.” He is the 
product of social equality, of widcly-diffused luxury, 
of the advance of science and the spread of skepticism. 
He is too well born, and finds that he has too much 
to learn. Fame even does not satisfy, and the prop of 
religion shakes under him. Music is the art—almost 
exclusively of modern growth—which best portrays 
and corresponds to his spirit. Analogous in origin to 
inarticulate cries, it is the language of passion, and, 
not being a representation of visible realities, it best 
expresses the vague dreams and objecticss desires of 
the age. We are living in as truly an age of great 
art as any that have preceded us. The musicians of 
the last hundred years, from Beethoven and Mozart to 
Wagner and Liszt, form a group equal in brilliancy to 
the painters who surrounded Michael Angelo or to 
the poets of Shakespeare’s time. 

What form of art is coming now we cannot yet tell. 
The moral temperature is constantly changing, and 
the sadness and insatiableness of this period is giving 
way to indifference to the future, and enjoyment of 
the present life. A reaction is coming up against the 
“malady of the age.” The new generation shows 
little of it. The artistic spirit will not be lost, how- 
ever, but will display itself in some other form, either 
new or old. 

We had desired to criticise more minutely some de- 
tails of Mr. Taine’s arguments, but we can now only 
allude to the explanation of the rise of Gothic archi- 
tecture, which is inconsistent with itself, which con- 
fuses the decadence with early growth, and which is 
in the main untrue. The explanation of many of the 
peculiarities of the Gothic from physical facts and 
necessities is much easier, and more conformable to the 
method of positive philosophy. We leave, therefore, 
this charming and suggestive book with the hope that 
it will be read by all interested in art or in human prog- 
ress; and we recommend them to the original, as no 
translation, however well exccuted—as is Mr. Durand’s 
in the main—can give the exactness of the original 
statements. On such subjects exactness of thought 
and clearness of expression are especially to be sought 
for, 


LIVINGSTONES’ EXPEDITION TO THE 
ZAMBESIT.* 

T requires considerable literary activity and a 
great deal of geographical zeal to keep up with 

all the new books of African travel. Our country- 
men in this respect fall behind the English. One 
reason may be that we are absorbed with the African 
question in our own land so deeply that we have no 
time or taste for considering the African question 
abroad. But another and more important reason for 
the difference lies in the different policies of the Brit- 
ish and American governments. We have never been 
a colonizing nation, or, rather, all our migrations 
have been within our own borders. On the other 
hand, England, to use a phrase of the day, makes “a 
specialty ” of colonies. Her governing classes, her 
newspapers, her merchants, her scientific men, her 
theorists are on the alert to extend the British power 
and influence over all the globe. Explorations, colo- 
nies, government agencies, and consulships are con- 
sequently planting St. George’s cross in every clime. 
Africa especially is now attracting the gaze of the 
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* “ Narrative of the Expedition to the Zambesi.” By David 
and Charles Livingstone, N. Y.: Harpers, 1866. 
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on the north, south, east, and west of that great conti - 
nent, 
across the Isthmus of Suez which fails to awaken the 
interest of Parliament and the people. This may 
damage English commerce and embarrass her control 
of the distant Indian empire. But whatever is like- 
ly to advance the trade, the power, and the influence 
of Great Britain does not suffer from neglect. 
the multitude of English books on Africa. 

Among all the modern travelers, Dr. David Liv- 
ingstone is conspicuous. ‘He belongs to the class of 
faithful observers and honest reporters rather than 
to the class of scientific explorers or entertaining 
writers, Among his qualifications may be named 
energy and patience, protracted residence in South 
Africa, acquaintance with the languages and cus- 
toms of the people, and a sincere desire to promote 
the good of mankind by the diffusion of British 
Christian civilization. He became famous on the 
publication of a volume in 1857 which narrated his 
experience in a journey across the continent and pre- 
sented the observations which he had made in a long 
career as a Christian missionary. Encouraged by the 
success of this book, and eager to perform even 
greater services, he returned to South Africa in 1858, 
and devoted the six years following chiefly to explor- 
ations on the eastern coast and the streams which 
there enter the Indian Ocean. His present volume 
is devoted to these later investigations, in the record 
of which the journal of Charles Livingstone is com- 
bined with his own observations. 

We cannot but regret that Dr. Livingstone has 
failed to work up his materials as he might have 
done. We should have been glad to see in his book 
summaries of the knowledge which he has acquired 
during a residence of nearly a quarter of a century in 
that almost unknown portion of the world, com- 
parisons of one region with another, and disserta- 
tions on such subjects as the climate, natural history, 
productions, races, languages, religions, etc., of the 
region described. We have, on the contrary, little 
more than a current narrative of what the party 
under his guidance did, saw, and heard. Geograph- 
ical, ethnographical, religious, commercial, and 
personal statements are accordingly blended through- 
out the book, and we have not even the aid of an 
index in endeavoring to discover the opinions or ob- 
servations which are presented on any subject. In 
adopting this easy method of book-making, the 
author has not done justice to his own researches. 
The same information conveyed in a systematic 
manner would have been a much more useful and en- 
during contribution to the literature of travel. 


Hence 


Still we are not disposed to be critical. We pre- 
fer to admire and praise the energy which has over- 
come so many difficulties and added so much to the 
information of the world. We are also bound to say 
that the narrative is often lively and fresh, and to 
most persons will probably be more attractive than 
a methodical treatise would have been. The charac- 
teristics which injure the book in the eye of scholars 
will improve it in the eye of the general reader. It | 
is just what the author endeavored to make it, a nar- 
rative of “what would most strike a person of or- 
dinary intelligence in passing through the country.” 
The expedition of Dr. Livingstone and his party di- 
rected their attention chiefly to three points of in- 
terest, the great river Zambesi, its tributary, the 
Shire, with the lake Nyassa which feeds it, and the 
more northern river Rovurna. The investigations in 
all three regions deserve the name of general recon- 
noissances rather than of explorations and surveys, 
and the positive information which is communicated 
in respect to the structure, geographical characteris- 
tics, and natural resources of the country is so mea- 
ger and scattered that we have repeatedly laid the 
volume down with disappointment. Over the lower 
course of the Zambesi Dr. Livingstone traveled in 
his former journey, and a comparison of his two nar- 
ratives, and especially of his two maps, one dated in 


It is only the French project of a ship canal | 


Ne no longer hesitates to mark the Leeambye as an 
actual branch of the Zambesi; he pronounces the 
magnificent falls of Mosi-oatunya, or Victoria, as su- 
perior in sublimity, even after a drouth, to Niagara ; 
he has little expectation that the Zambesi will ever 
| be a thoroughfare for commerce, and he announces 
| with confidence that the Portuguese in their maps 
keep concealed the true mouth of the river, in order 
that their slave-trading occupations may proceed 
without disturbance. The real outlet Dr. Living- 
stone appears to have discovered. 

The two lakes which the party visited, the Nyassa 
and Shirwa, are portions of an interior system of 
lakes which the author compares to the lakes of 
North America, and seem to belong to the same 


| structure of country which includes further. the lake 


Tanganika of Captain Burton and. the Victoria 
Nyanza of Captains Speke and Grant, the reputed and 
the disputed source of the Nile. Lake Nyassa was 
estimated to be 1,300 feet above the sea, which is 
500 feet lower than the estimated hight of the 
more southern lake Shirwa. It is about 210 miles 
long and 26 miles wide, nearly twice as long as Long 
Island Sound, and wider on the average than the 
widest part of the Sound. Its shores are densely 
peopled. High mountain ridges are on both sides 
of the Nyassa, those on the west having an average 
elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet. Between the two lakes 
referred to are still higher elevations, one of the 
peaks reaching the hight of 7,000 feet, several hund- 
red feet higher than the highest points of our Ap- 
palachian system. All these measurements, we sup- 
pose, must be considered as only approximative. 

The collections in natural history which were made 
by the expedition are to be described in a separate 
volume by Dr. Kirk, to whom such investigations 
were particularly intrusted. 

The general reader in search of curious accounts 
of strange people and unusual customs will find in 
this volume much that is striking and interesting. 
The manners and usages of the natives, their modes 
of dress, worship, trade, domestic life, form the sub- 
jects of a considerable part of the narrative, and 
with these accounts are intermingled descriptions of 
remarkable animals and plants, and occasional 
sketches of the natural history. 

The more recent inquiries of Dr. Livingstone were 
made while the recent war in our own country was 
in progress. The cotton question was forced upon 
the minds of British travelers and capitalists all over 
the globe. He found a great many districts where 
the cotton was of a very superior quality, specimens 
sent to Manchester “being pronounced to be two- 
pence per pound better in quality than common New 
Orleans.” The bushes are also said to be more per- 
sistent in the soil than the American. The country 
north of 15° or 16° south latitude he regards as “ pre- 
eminently a cotton field.” In other respects the fer- 
tility of the soil and the prevailing climate are fa- 
vorable to agriculture, but the periodic drouths, 
once in every few years, are a most serious draw- 
back. 

Dr. Livingstone’s book contains seme lamentable 
revelations respecting the atrocities of the slave- 
trade as now carried on by the Portuguese. The 
suppression of this traflic to a great extent on the 
western coast of Africa has apparently had no ame- 


| liorating influence upon the east, where scenes are 


constantly enacted which make the blood thrill. The 
labors of European and American missionaries at 
different stations in South Africa are referred to with 
enthusiastic praises, and the opinion is decidedly 
brought out that the African, though a depressed 
and degenerate race, is not lacking in capacity of 
mind or heart, and is endowed with every attribute 
of human kind. The view which he takes of the 
possible elevation of the negroes in their own land 
is most encouraging. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 


“ The Lost Tales of Miletus.” By the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. Leipzig: Bernard 
Tauchnitz. 1866. 

WE awaited with no little interest the appearance 

of this book, feeling a strong curiosity to see how a 





1857 and the other in 1865, will prove instructive, 


writer of Bulwer’s acknowledged ability and learning 








would manage the difficult problem he had proposed 
to himself. We confess that we cannot help admir- 
ing the audacity which could enable a man to ap- 
proach that fatal arena whose portals are garnished 
with memorials of fallen combatants more numerous 
than the vanquished suitors of Hippodamia, or the 
not less famous denizens of Bluebeard’s closet ; but 
our sympathy with his daring shall not lead us to 
falter in the mournful duty of lending our voice to 
the funeral chant over this new adventurer. The 
sharpness of our grief is somewhat tempered (how 
often grief is tempered in this world) by reading the 
preface to his book, in which we detect a certain 
want of candor in his method of approaching his 
subject, and a somewhat too palpable attempt, not to 
be pardoned on account of its ingenuity, to disarm 
his critics in advance, by shifting the contest from 
Miletus to Rome; from Rome to the Rome of Apu- 
leius; from the tenth or eleventh century B.c., where 
it properly belongs, to somewhere in the second cen- 
tury of our era; to any time or place, in fact, which 
shall be sufficiently remote and intangible to leave no 
chance for those hated adversaries to point the shafts 
which his conscience tells him they are preparing. 
We were informed beforehand that we were to wit- 
ness a match with the old Milesian giant himself; if 
we had misgivings, we smothered them, paid our 
money like men, and sat down to wait for the spec- 
tacle. But, just at the beginning, out comes the 
principal actor, and informs us that his antagonist 
“is not the genuine Milesian, but a modern descend- 
ant of his; degenerated somewhat, he must admit, 
by hybrid mixture and infusion of foreign blood, 
but still, though not famous, a very respectable 
adversary,” and he adds, sotto core, “If I win, the 
world will never know the difference.” Not thus, 
misguided man ! were new “TIliads” created at Alexan- 
dria, “ Lays of Ancient Rome” in London, or “ Poems 
of Ossian” at Edinburgh; not in this doubting and 
troubled spirit do the magicians of this modern age 
call from their sleep the spirits of Euripides, of Ca- 
tullus, of Chaucer. If you had some lurking suspi- 
cions that you might not succeed in reproducing per- 
fectly the genuine spirit of Ionic fable in the tenth 
century B.c., you should have kept them to yourself 
by all means; asserted manfully that you had suc- 
ceeded ; and, ten to one, hosts of confiding Anglo- 
Saxons, weary of Tennyson, Miss Muloch, and Jean 
Ingelow, and longing for a new sensation, would have 
taken you at your word. 

But, to deal more seriously with our author, we 
cannot accept, without stronger evidence than mere 
conjecture, the theory which he adyances with regard 
to the probable character of these Milesian myths, 
The manner in which he arrives at his conclusions 
will be best shown by a brief extract from the preface 
of his book. Speaking of the “Golden Ass” of 
Apuleius, a writer of the second century, he says: 
“For though that romance, as well as the story of 
the ‘Ass’ by Lucian, is generally supposed to have 
been borrowed from the earlier work of Lucius of 
Patra, Apuleius implies that his manner of telling it 
is agreeable to that of the fictions most in yogue in 
his time, which were certainly the Milesian fables, 
or those which the Sybarites imitated from that orig- 
inal, And if inthe ‘Golden Ass’ we may really trace 
a distinguishable vestige of the manner in which 
the Milesian tale-tellers diversified and adorned 
their fables, they must have ranged through a variety 
of interest little less extensive than that in which the 
novelists of our own day display the versatility of 
their genius, embracing lively satire, prodigal fancy, 
and stirring adventure.’ We haye not time to dis- 
cuss the accuracy of the statement that the fables of 
which he speaks “ were certainly the Milesian fables,” 
nor the justness of the inference from Apuleius. One 
thing, however, is certain; if these fables had so far 
departed from their primitive character as to embrace 
in any considerable degree a variety of interest little 
less extensive than that of modern novels, they had 
lost their claim to be called Milesian fables, or even 
Greek fables at all; and the title is a misnomer. 
These inhabitants of Miletus were Ionic Greeks; their 
traditions were in harmony with the current tradi- 
tions of the Ionic race, with those slight modifica- 
tions which were the natural and necessary offspring 
of their particular locality; they had reached the 





same point of development in their views of life, in 
their analysis of character, which we find in the Greek 
poets of the time, whom they are more likely to have 
fallen short of than to have excelled, since they 
lived in a city remote from what was then the center 
of Grecian culture. An attempt to reproduce the 
spirit of Greck fable of that early age was what we 
had a right to expect; but, meeting our author on 
the ground he has somewhat unfairly chosen, we 
think his position scarcely more tenable. Those who 
are familiar with the writings of Apuleius will hardly 
be prepared to admit that their prevailing spirit par- 
takes in any considerable degree of modern senti- 
ment. That some traces of it are visible to the eye 
of faith we will not deny; the Pollio of Virgil is 
well known to have been prophetic; but they are 
hardly enough to affect materially the tone of the 
book, which belongs essentially to ancient and not to 
modern life. Even two hundred years later we find, 
in the novels of Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius, but 
feeble indications of the modern mode of view- 
ing human life; and we venture to suggest that, 
if the age of Apuleius is to be reproduced at all, 
we should trust to Lucian and the Greek romances 
for its spirit rather than to the imagination of an 
English scholar of the nineteenth century. The 
spirit of Christianity, to which what we call modern 
sentiment certainly owes its origin, had not then 
become so generally diffused in the ancient world as 
to change radically the tone of popular thought; the 
worship of the pagan deities still prevailed, and their 
traditions still continued to furnish the material in 
which the popular imagination found its familiar 
food. The poems of Musreus—in whose Hero and 
Leander appear for the first time, so far as we are 
aware, in ancient literature, genuine traces of modern 
feeling—were still unwritten. The age of modern fic- 
tion was yet to come. 

We have discussed this question somewhat at 
length because on its decision depends, in great 
measure, the success or failure of the author in what 
he has attempted. We will give, in conclusion, one 
or two specimens, taken almost at random, from 
which those who are at all familiar with ancient 
modes of thought will be enabled to judge how far 





our author has succeeded in catching their spirit. 

In the first of these tales, called “The Secret Way,” 
a young Persian prince tells a friend that he has had 
a vision : 
“But never yet so clearly visible, 
Nor with such joy in its celestial smile 

Hath come the visitant, 

Making a temple of the soul it hallows, 


“ Ags in the last night’s vision ; there it stooped 
Over my brows, with tresses that I touched, 
With love in bashful eyes, 
With breath whose fragrance lingered yet in waking, 


“ And balmed the morn, as when a dove that brings 
Ambrosia to Olympus sheds on earth 

Drops from a passing wing : ‘ é : e 

To assert that a young man in the tenth century 
B.c., or in the second of our era, dreamed of a wo- 
man, is, perhaps, not a dangerous anachronism; but 
we venture to affirm that no faithful student of 
Lucian or Apuleius would imagine for an instant 
that a man of either age, in telling the story, would 
have made use of those elaborate forms of language 
which “ modern sentiment” has chosen as the fittest 
means of expressing the passion of love. 

In “ The Wife of Miletus,” one of the most charm- 
ing stories in the book, a Greek, whose wife had been 
captured by the Gauls, having sold all his posses- 
sions, brought the money to the barbarian, who had 
promised to keep his captive inviolate for a year and 
to set her free if, within that time, he should receive 
a suitable ransom. The faithless wife, who, in the 
meantime, had become enamored of the Gaul, and 
had discovered in him a kindred passion, which he 
had honorably repressed, tried to persuade him to 
kill her husband, seize the money, and marry her. 
The Gaul steadily refused, and, just as the woman 
was on the point of departing with her husband, 
finding that she still persisted in her guilty request, 
he slew her in her husband’s presence : 


“Take all thy gold. I have paid my people; how, 
Their bards will teach them at inviolate hearth-stones. 
Thou hast no cause to grieve ; but I—but I, 

O Greek, I loved her; I have slain Temptation.” 





Surely this was not the language of Agamemnon 





to Achilles when he demanded Briseis, nor of Augus- 
tus to the husband of Livia. And when an author 
gives this as a specimen of the effect of Neo-Platon- 
ism upon the popular traditions of Asia Minor in the 
second century of our era, we confess that we feel 
like asking him for his authorities. 


Of the metrical forms which he has adopted, which 
are really the most novel feature of the book, we have 
but little to say. The author, in his preface, secks to 
shun criticism in this respect much in the same way 
in which he does the imputation of anachronism in 
the subject-matter of his book; and, as we have al- 
ready joined issue with him on that point, we will 
not trouble him further. The verses above quoted 
give examples of two of the different meters employed. 
If we were called on to explain them more precisely, 
we could not do it better than by saying that, when 
seen at a distance, they resemble strongly some of the 
odes of Horace—an illusion which is dispelled on a 
nearer acquaintance. One or two of them, however, 
are not entirely unsuccessful. The meter in which 
the story of Corinna, of which we have spoken, is 
written, is harmonious and flexible, and produces, on 
the whole, an agreeable effect. Others are less satis- 
factory, though we gladly welcome any attempt to 
enlarge in this direction the liberty of English poets 


Catalogue of Books in the Mercantile Library of the 
City of New York, New York, 1866,  8vo, pp. 699, 
Tue publication of a new catalogue of the Mercan- 

tile Library after sixteen years shows the present 

prosperity and steady growth of this valuable insti- 
tution. Started in 1820 by a few young men who 
felt the necessity of such an association, and gain- 
ing the support of leading merchants, it went into 
active operation the following year with a library of 

700 volumes. In 1828 some merchants of the city 

founded the Clinton Hall Association for the purpose 

of providing a building for the growing society, and 
built Clinton Hall, in Beekman Street, which was 

finished in 1830. The association then had 1,200 

members, and about 6,000 volumes in its library, 

With years came prosperity, and when it became 

necessary to move further up town the present build- 

ing, then the Astor Place Opera House, was bought, 
and was first occupied in 1855. The debt of $62,000 
was all cleared off last year, and the building, now 
worth $250,000, is entirely unincumbered, and yields 
an income of something like $20,000. This is the 
property of the Clinton Hall Association, which is a 
mere adjunct of the Mercantile Library. The library 
itself, we understand, has an income for the present 
year of about $40,000. It has about 8,000 members, 
and the number of books in the library has increased 
to 80,000 yolumes, so that it now stands among the 
first of the public libraries of New York. It is, per- 
haps, the most useful of them all. The Astor Library 
can be used only at special hours, and only for con- 
sultation. The library of the Historical Society is 
open to members only, and is not general in its nature. 
The Mercantile Library is large and well selected, 
containing all the more important works on every 
subject of general interest, and many valuable and 
rare books in special departments. The yearly dues 
are so small as to be almost nominal, and the books 
can be either consulted or borrowed. It is a shame 
that New York possesses no good and easily acces- 
sible free public library, such as the Boston City 
Library; until private munificence or municipal fore- 
thought gives us such an one, the Mercantile Library 
will do much to supply its place. It is to be hoped 
that with its large income the directors will make the 
library richer in current English books, which high 
prices have hitherto kept in great measure from the 
shelves, and will also enlarge the collections of books 
in special departments—such as the languages—and 
let the library aim to supply the needs of other classes 
than clerks and young ladies. But the library has 
other things beside books, Its reading-room is one 
of the largest in the city; it is not so extensive a3 
that of the Cooper Institute, nor as carefully selected 
as that of the University Club, but it contains very 
many valuable periodicals, and, we understand, is 
to be immediately greatly improved and enlarged. 

Classes in the modern languages, mathematics, and 

sciences, in gymnastics, fencing, and riding, are also 

supported by the asscciation for its members at a low 
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charge, and lectures are given from time to time for 
their improvement. 

The new catalogue is clearly and neatly printed, 
containing the titles indexed by the author’s names, 
and also a classified index, as well as a special cata- 
logue of novels, for the benefit of the seekers after 
mental excitement ; these novels, we are surprised to 
see, were left out of the main catalogue, a singular 
omission, The present arrangement is, perhaps, dic- 
tated by convenience, but we think it would have 
been productive of greater good to have obstructed 
rather than facilitated the search for their titles. 





LITERARIANA 


AMERICAN. 


Mr. RicHARD GRANT WHITE has edited, and the 
American News Company have just published, a hand. 
some volume of between three and four hundred pages, 
entitled “ Poetry, Lyrical, Narrative, and Satirical, of the 
Civil War.” It goes over ground made familiar to us 
through the magazines and journals of the past five years 
and more especially through the collections of Mr. Frank 
Moore, which extend to four solid little volumes. Mr. 
White has been more merciful than his predecessor, re- 
jecting bad verses with no sparing hand, and contenting 
himself with merely illustrating the different epochs of 
the war. We cannot congratulate him on having col- 
lected a volume of entirely good poetry, but he has done 
better than Mr. Moore, because he has given us much 
less bad verse, his whole volume only containing between 
one hundred and fifty and sixty different pieces, and be- 
cause he has written a readable and intelligent preface, 
with which we agree in the main, though hardly to the 
extent of thinking, as Mr: White seems to do, that the 
last line in the first stanza of Mr. Bayard Taylor's verses 
on what he is pleased to call “ The Chicago Surrender,” 

“And strike her brave bird from his home in the sun,” 

isa palpable imitation from Mr. Dickens, speaking in 
the person of his own creature, Elijah Pogram. The 
piece in question does no justice to Mr. Taylor's talents 
as a poet, though it is certainly a fervid specimen of his 
devotion to his country. Mr. Boker fares much better, 
Mr. White copying seven of his most spirited war poems. 
From Mr. Brownell he quotes five characteristic lyrics ; 
from Mr. Bryant, two; from Mr. Emerson, one ; from 
Mr. Halpine, two; from Dr. Holmes, two; from Mr. 
Longfellow, one ; from Mr. Lowell, two; from Mr. Read, 
two; from Mr. Stedman, four; from Mr. Stoddard, one ; 
from Mr. Whittier, five ; and from Mr. Winter, one. If 
some of these writers have more than justice done them, 
others, we think, have less. As regards, however, the 
mere number of productions quoted, that ambitious and 
ubiquitous personage who shrouds his or her identity 
behind a vail, which, in most cases, it is not worth one’s 
while to lift—as regards, we say, the prolific “ Anony- 
mous,” he and she (for, like some of the ancient divini- 
ties, the sex of the creature is double) has every reason 
to be satisfied, though we are sure that several things 
are laid to his and her charge which really belong to 
others. It would not be difficult, we imagine, to obtain 
the names of the writers of most of the war poems 
which have appeared in Harper’s “ Weekly Journal” and 
in“ Harper's Magazine,” from which Mr. White has drawn 
liberally. Mr. N. G. Shepherd, who has written more 
war poetry than anybody else in the country, must be 
among Mr. White’s anonymi, and, probably, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton. We notice a curious oversight in 
Mr. White’s selection from Mr. Lowell (and, by the way, 
we believe it also occurs in Mr. Moore’s selections) —the 
quoting of “The Present Crisis” under the supposition 
that it was written during the war, when, in fact, it was 
written years ago, if our memory serves us, during the 
agitation which attended the admission of Texas into 
the Union. At any rate, the poem is an old one, and by 
no means one of Mr. Lowell’s best. The earliest of the 
poems of the war—those which immediately followed 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter—find no place in 
Mr. White’s collection. Nor some of the later ones, 
among others the following sea-piece, if we may call it 
such, which was published in “ Harper's Monthly ” in 
the fall of 1863: 


TWILIGHT ON SUMTER.—Avavst 24, 1863, 


Still and dark along the sea 
Sumter lay: 

A light was overhead, 

As from the burning cities shed, 

And the clouds were battle-red, 
Far away! 

Not a solitary gun 

Left to tell the fort had won 
Or lost the day! 











THE ROUND TABLE. 





Nothing but the tattered rag 
Of the drooping rebel flag, 
And the sea-birds screaming round it in their play! 
How it woke one April morn 
Fame shall tell ; 
As from Moultrie, close at hand, 
And the batteries on the land, 
Round its faint but fearless band 
Shot ard shell 
Raining hid the doubtful light: 
But they fought the hopeless fight 
Long and well, 
(Theirs the glory, ours the shame!) 
Till the walls were wrapt in flame, 
Then our flag was proudly struck, and Sumter fell! 


Now—O look at Sumter now, 
In the gloom! 
Mark its scarred and shattered walls, 
(Hark! the ruined rampart falls !) 
There's a justice that appalls 
In its doom ; 
For this blasted spot of carth 
Where rebellion had its birth 
Is its tomb! 
And when Sumter sinks at last 
From the heavens, that shrink aghast, 
Hell will rise in grim derision, and make room! 

We have one more fault to find with Mr. White. It 
occurs in the note to a rollicking Irish song, “The 
Seventh,” written in April, 1861, by the late Mr. Fitz 
James O’Brien, who is dismissed by Mr. White “as a 
young Irishman, one of its” —the Seventh’s—“ members.” 
Mr. O’Brien was “a young Irishman,” it is true, but he 
was much more than that, as Mr. White could hardly, 
we think, have helped knowing ; he was one of the cley- 
erest and most versatile magazinists and journalists that 
this country has ever had. He wrote largely, and, for 
the most part, excellently, in “Harper’s Monthly” and 
“Weekly,” in “ Putnam’s Magazine,” in the “ Atlantic,” 
in Vanity Fair, in the Times—it would not be easy to 
name a publication in which he did not write more or 
less. He arrived in this country some fifteen or more 
years ago, and made literature his profession, beginning 
his career in it, we may say, for we are not aware that he 
ever wrote in Ireland or England. He was quick and 
apt, turning his pen readily to whatever was seasonable 
in the literary market. He had a fine vein of poetry, 
which he worked at intervals, and with more conscien- 
tiousness than anything else; it was the most genuine 
element in his light and mercurial temperament. Some 
of his small poems in “ Putnam’s Monthly” are worthy 
of any living poet; what he wrote later, for ‘“ Harper’s 
Monthly” and “ Weekly” was not always up to his 
mark, though often striking. We recall a fine ode of his 
on the death of Dr. Kane, and a spirited satirical poem 
on the great fight between those combative gentlemen, 
Mr. John C. Heenan and the late Mr. Thomas Sayers ; 
“Hammer and Tongs,” we think, was its title. His 
stories, which would fill two or three volumes, were al- 
ways readable, though frequently too sketchy in design 
and too careless in execution. The one by which he was 
best known in his lifetime was “ The Diamond Lens,” 
which was originally published in the “ Atlantic Month- 
ly,” and which some person or persons pretended was 
written by the late Mr. William North, who could no 
more have written it than he could have written “ Para- 
dise Lost,” ‘The Newcomes,”’ or Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilization.” Whatever similarity may have existed 
between the minds of these two young writers, however 
much they may have sympathized, together, or apart, 
with a certain class of subjects, of which Poe was always 
a master, their methods were utterly dissimilar, and 
their talents of a different order, Mr. O’Brien writing 
like a scholar and a man of the world, Mr. North 
as it pleased the gods at the moment, frequently like a 
Choctaw. We submit to Mr. White, in no unfriendly 
spirit, that hisjaunty mention of Mr. O’Brien merely as “a 
young Irishman,” is not doing justice to himself, nor to 
aman of undoubted talents, who added to them the vir- 
tue of bravery and the sacrifice of his life in the defense 
of his adopted country. The impression which Mr. 
White’s collection leaves upon our mind is, that it con- 
tains more good war-poetry than has yet grown in Eng- 
land, not to say Europe, out of any such life-and-death 
struggle as that through which the American people 
have recently passed. 

Messrs. Leypotpt & Hott publish an “American and 
European Literary Bulletin,” a monthly list, somewhat 
like Triibner’s “ Record,” of the most prominent English, 
French, and German publications, with occasional notes 
on Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and other foreign books. The price of this brief but 
useful little catalogue, which is now in its second volume, 
is twenty-five cents a year, for which sum it will be sent 
prepaid to any address. 

“The force of cheapness can no further go.” 
THE reputation of William Blake, poet, painter, and 








man of genius generally (an eccentric one it must be 
confessed), is likely to be more extended in America than 
it has been hitherto, through the costly work of his 
latest biographer, Gilchrist. The labor of love by which 
this is to be accomplished has been undertaken by Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, who has in preparation a “ Life of 
Blake,” for which he made investigations and researches 
when he was in London last summer. Mr. Scudder has 
in his possession some interesting examples of Blake’s 
genius, of which he proposes to make use in illustrating 
his work. 
Our correspondent, Mr. W. L. Shoemaker, sends us 
the following seasonable and dainty poem : 
APRIL. 

Summoned by many a trumpet-blast 

Of March, when skies were overcast, 

The flowers awake from sleep, at last. 


And April comes, with timid mien, 
With aspect tender and serene, 
And breathes enchantment o’er the scene. 


While soft winds sigh o’er wood and lea, 
The honey-bee and humble-bee 
Hum loud their merry minstrelsy. 


The hyacinth’s ambrosial bells 
Haunting, they search their secret cells, 
Knowing what wealth within them dwells, 


The birds, amid the budding trees, 
Fill the wide air with melodies, 
And sweet responsive symphonies. 


Obeying Nature’s kind behests, 
These, bright-browed April’s wingéd guests, 
Assiduous frame their curious nests. 


At their artistic labors they 
Warble, with happy hearts, all day— 
With music April’s smile repay. 


Light, fleecy clouds float slowly through 
The heaven’s unfathomable blue, 
And they seem happy-hearted toa. 


The woodland streamlets, fringed with flowers, 
Filled to the brim by silvery showers, 
Sing welcome to the golden hours. 


Sweet scents, from orchards blooming fair, 
Come wafted through the sunny air, 
Like some ethereal incense rare. 


Forerunner of the royal rose, 
The princely, purple lilac blows, 
And round a fragrant largess throws. 


Blithe children, flowers of nobler birth, 
Trip lightly o’er the grass-grown earth, 
Laughing aloud in guileless mirth. 

Thy beauty, April, well repays 

The dreary blank of wintry days ; 
Tlove thee, and I give thee praise. 


More beauteous May may be, but yet, 
Nurse of the wild-wood violet, 
_ Ine’er can thee or thine forget. 

Thou wak’st the torpid year again, 

And bring’st a smile to wood and plain, 

And lead’st with thee the flowery train. 

Thy presence is to me so dear, 

Reviving love and vernal cheer, 

I would thy stay were longer ‘here, 

Enrapt, thy virgin charms I see, 

And hear thy voice of melody, 

And, lover-like, I sing of thee. 

Though strains more rich may round thee ring, 

O bright-browed daughter of the Spring, 

t this tribute song I sing. 
— n W.L.S. 
New York, April 12, 1866. 

To rue Eprror or THE RounD TABLE: 

DEAR Str: The author alluded to in the first stanza 
of “In Memoriam,” quoted by your correspondent, “ R,” 
is ‘St. Augustine. Longfellow makes use of the same 
idea in his “Ladder of St. Augustine.” — : : 

“R.” also asks an answer to the following Latin enig- 
ma: 

Homo in Hispaniam 
Natura naturam 
Vitium visum. 

It may be translated as follows, homo being taken in 
the unusual but allowable sense of “ a woman i “A 
woman is about to swim (natura) to Spain to see (viswm) 
the nature of the vines.” J.R. G. 

Tue fourth number of “The Argosy,” of which Messrs. 
Alexander Strahan & Co. are the American publishers, 
contains the continuation of “Griffith Gaunt,” by Charles 
Reade; “The Ladder of Fame,” by William Henry Har- 
wood ; “ Wintering at Etretat, second paper,” by John 
Banks; “Concerning Easy Writing,” by John F. Mc- 
Lenan ; “If,” by Christina Rossetti ; “ The Night Way- 
farer,” by W. A., whom we take to be William Alling- 
ham; “ Diana,” by the author of “ Nut-Brown Maids,” 
an early work by Miss Sarah Tytler, the author of “ Cit- 
oyenne Jacqueline,” “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” ete. ; 
“ § Grave Remonstrance with some English Travelers in 
Holland,” by a Dutchman ; “ On Being Sentimental,” by 
Matthew Browne; “The Caravan in the Desert,” by 
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Arminius Vambéry ; and “John Bohun Martin, Captai» | 
of the London,” by Syduey Dobell. The illustrations, of | 
which there are two, one for “ Griffith Gaunt,” and the | 
other a realization of Miss Rossetti’s poem, “ If,” are ex. 
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we promise them, so far as we are concerned, the fullest 
amount of fair play and recognition. In the meantime, 
we take “ The Crescent Monthly ” for what it is—a prom- 
ise rather than a fulfillment. The first number is partly 


cellent. Altogether “ The Argosy ” more than holds its | selected and partly original. The selected papers are, 
own amo ng the multitude of lighter English periodicals. | “The Constitution of the Universe,” by Prof. Tyndall ; 

Messrs. Strahan & Co. are also the publishers of ‘‘The | “ Deadly Dash,” by “ Ouida,” an English story-writer of 
Contemporary Review,” of which the third, or April, num-| considerable spirit ; “The Bewitched Farm,” a paper 


ber is just published. It contains nine papers, besides | 
some seven or eight brief but well-written notices of new | 


from “Chambers’s Journal ;’” and, possibly, one or two 
other papers which we have not been able to recognize. 


publications. These are, “ Rationalism,” by the Rev. Prin- | The remainder of the articles are, “ Aspasia,” a sonnet, 


cipal Tulloch, a review of Mr. Lecky’s “ History of Ra- | 


by Mrs. M. B. Hay; “The Century Plant ;” “Mrs. Gas- 


tionalism ;” “ Modern Portrait Painting,” by Lowes Dick- kell ;” “ Why?” by Mary Walsingham ; “ An Old Story,’ 


inson, a review of Tom Taylor's “ Life and Times of Sir | 


by Miss Ellen A. Moriarty ; “ Owls ;” “ Dr. Draper's Civil 


Joshua Reynolds ;” “The Education of Women,” by the | Polity in America,” by Durant Da Ponte; “ Eclecti- 
Rev. Thomas Markly, M.A.; “ Theodore Parker andj} cism;” and “ Editorial Notes” and ‘“ Book Notices.” 
American Unitarianism,” a review of Miss Cobbe’s edition | From the “ Notes” we select a couple of columns of 
of the collected works of Parker, and of Mr. John | “Southern Personals,” mostly in reference to the where- 
Weiss's “ Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker ;»| abouts and doings of southern writers and journalists, 
“ Church Hymn-books ;” “ The Freest Church in Christen. | the names of many of whom, we must frankly confess, 


dom ;” “ Modern Theories Concerning the Life of Jesus,” 
“ Notes from Ireland,” and “Notes from Rome.” From 
the first of these two papers, which contains a brief men- 
tion of avolumeof Irish “ Street Ballads, Popular Poetry, 
and Household Songs,” written by Charles Kickham, one 
of the three executive officers of the Fenian Brotherhood 
in Ireland, who was recently sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude, we select this pathetic little song : 
SONG, 
She lived beside the Anner, 
At the foot of Sliev-na-mon, 
A gentle peasant girl, 
With mild cyes like the dawn: 
fer lips were dewy rose-buds, 
Her teeth of pearls rare ; 
And a snow-drop ’neath a beechen bough 
Her neck and nut-brown hair. 
How pleasant *twas to meet i:er 
On Sunday, when the bell 
Was filling with its mellow tones 
Lone wood and grassy dell! 
And when at eve young maidens 
Strayed the river banks along, 
The widow's brown-haired daughter 
Was loveliest of the throng. 
Oh, brave, brave Irish girls— 
We well may call you brave! 
Sure the least of all your perils 
Is the stormy ocean wave, 
When you leave our quiet valleys, 
And cross the Atlantic’s foam, 
To hoard your hard-won earnings 
For the helpless ones at home. 
“Write word to my own des: mother— 
Say we'll meet with God above ; 
And tell my little brothers 
I send them all my love; 
May the angels ever guard them, 
is their dying sister’s prayer ”’— 
And folded in the letter 
Was a braid of nut-brown Lair 
Ah, cold and well-nigh callous, 
This weary heart has grown, 
For thy helpless fate, dear Ire!and, 
And for sorrows of my own ; 
Yet a tear my eye will moisten, 
As by Anner side I stray, 
For the lily of the mountain foot 
That withered far away. 

“The Contemporary Review” has already taken its 
place among the best periodicals of its class. 

THE first number of the new southern magazine an- 
nounced by us some time since, “ The Crescent Month- 
ly,” has just made its appearance, bearing the imprint of 
William Evelyn, New Orleans, It is a creditable speci- 
men of typography, considering the limited resources of 
the region in which it is published, and its literary char- 

acter is as high as we could expect, knowing something 
of the difficulties which must have attended its advent 
into the world of letters. If it be a hard thing to make 
a good first number of a magazine or newspaper here, 
where we have all facilities and most of the talent of 
the country to choose from, what must it be at the South, 
which was never celebrated for its writers, whose 
numbers, for the most part, exceeded their genius? We 
say this in no snecring or unkind spirit, but merely 
mention it as a fact which the best southern writers 
have always been ready to admit. The South, indeed, 
in past times depended upon the North and upon Eng. 
land for its literature ; for it was generally content to de- 
vote its time and talents to other things—as the law and 
politics, which we take to have been at once the excellence 
and the defect of the southe mind. However this may 
be, we hope that the war, which has changed so many 
other things, has changed this one also, and has given, 
or will soon give, an impetus to letters among the south- 
ern people. Why should they not have as good writers as 
New England and old England? We trust they will, and 


we never heard before. However, here they are: 


Miss Augusta Evans, of Mobile, authoress of ‘‘ Beulah,” 
“Macaria,” etc., is now engaged upon a new war novel, 
which she hopes to complete in time to visit Europe 
this season.—Madame Le Vert and daughters are in New 
York.—Mary Walsingham, better known by her signa- 
ture in the daily papers, “ May Rie,” is in New Orleans, 
writing for the Sunday Times.—Miss Clara V. Dargan, 
one of our most valued correspondents, is quietly re- 
siding in South Carolina, indulging still in literary recrea- 
tions.—Mrs. M. B. Hay is in this city—Mrs. A. V. de 
Chaudron, translator of “ Joseph II. and his Court,” has 
| nearly completed another translation from the German. 
—William Gillmore Simms is in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, also engaged, it is said, upon a new book.—Col. 
Paul H. Hayne has written a new poem entitled “The 
Hamadryad.” He resides near Augusta, Georgia.—James 
R. Randall is in South Carolina, opposite Augusta.—Henry 
Timrod edits a paper in Columbia, South Carolina.—F. 
|G. De Fontaine (Personne) runs the South Carolinian, in 
Charleston.—‘ P, W. A.” (Anderson) is on his plantation 
in Georgia, where he is engaged upon some annals of the 
war.—Harry Fiash is in the commission business in Gal- 
veston, doing a little in both pork and poetry.—A. J, 
Requier has gone to New York to practice law.—James 
Barron Hope edits the Norfolk Virginian, a first-rate 
paper.—Col. John Scott, author of the “ Lost Principle,” 
is at his home in Fauquier county, Virginia, writing a 
life of Mosby.—John Esten Cook is also living at his 
home in Virginia, in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 
engaged in literary pursuits.—Henry C. Tinsley is on the 
New York News.—J. Oakley Haynes is a member of the 
Richmond press-gang.—Nat. Tyler has withdrawn from 
the Richmond Hnqguirer.—Charles Dimitry is writing for 
the Field and Fireside.—J. E. Carnes is one of the editors 
of the Galveston News.—Miss Ellen A. Moriarty resides 
near Baton Rouge, La.— Bill Arp” (so-called) is a 
member of the Georgia Legislature —Hon. Jolin Forsyth 
edits the Mobile Advertiser and Register —Major Wal- 
thall and Mr. J. C. Hatcher are upon the same paper.— 
W. G. Clarke, Esq., of Mobile, has been elected president 
of the Southern Press Association. He is also one of the 
editors and proprietors of the Advertiser and Register.— 
Dr. Bagby has been delivering lectures in Virginia on 
“ Bacon and Greens.”—John Happy has returned to his 
old stamping ground in Tennessce.—E. A. Pollard is one 
of the editors of the Memphis Avalanche.—J. W. Over- 
all is in New Orleans.—J. B. Dimitry is lecturing on 
English literature, in the Locquet Institute—R. M. 
Lusher, Esq., is superintendent of public education in 
Louisiana.—Several well-known members of the South- 
ern press are now engaged upon the New Orleans papers. 
Col. J. O. Nixon, after his return from Lake Erie 
(Johnson's Island), where he went for the benefit of his 
health, re-established the Daily Crescent, and is now 
making a popular paper. Judge Wm. M. Semple, 
Durant Da Ponte, and Col. Wagner are his assistants.— 
D. C. Jenkins, Esq., edits the English side of the Bee ; 
M. Felix Limet conducts the French side.—The Picayune 
is conducted by A. M. Holbrook, one of the proprietors. 
His editorial staff is quite large, embracing the names of 
Judge Alexander Walker, J. F. Wilson, and E. C. 
Wharton.—The Times is under the supreme control of 
Mr. William H. C. King, who has the honor of making 
the largest paper in the United States. Among his as- 
sistants are Messrs. Bigney and Meek.-Edwin L. Jewell, 
formerly of the Point Coupée “eho, is editor-in-chief of 
the Southern Star. The English side has upon it Wm. 
M. Burwell, Esq., of Virginia, and Mr. Bartlett, while 
the French side has M. Placide Canonge, a native of this 
city, and one of the finest polemic writers of the day. 
He is undoubtedly the best French critic we have, and 
as an argumentative writer is rarely excelled.—Col. W. 
R. Adams is editor of the 7rue Delta——Emile Le Franc 
conducts La Renaisance, a weekly paper.—Besides these 
papers we have a large German daily ; the Z'ribune, con- 
ducted by colored men, and in the interest of the negro 
suffrage party ; one weekly in Spanish, and one religious 
paper. 

Mr. W. F. DrAreEr, of Andover, the well-known pub- 
lisher of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” has removed his busi- 
ness to Boston. 

















Mr. Joun E. Triton, of the firm of Tilton & Co., 
Boston, dying recently at an early age, the publishers 
and booksellers of Boston held a meeting at the store of 
Messrs. Crocker & Brewster, when the following resolu- 
tions were drawn up : 

Whereas, In the providence of God one of our number, as pub- 
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lishers and booksellers of Boston, Mr. John E. Tilton, has been 
removed by death ; therefore, 
Resolved, That we in convention assembled would express our 
deep sympathy with the family of the deceased in their loss, and 
our earnest desire that this severe stroke may be received as from 
a Father’s hand who docth all things well, and that the God of the 
widow and the fatherless may comfort and cheer the widow and 
children in their loneliness. 

Resolved, That we will attend the funeral services as a mark of 
our respect for the deceased; and that our respective places of 
business be closed from 12 mM. to3 r.m. on Tuesday, April 10, 


The remains of Mr. Tilton were taken to Newbury- 
port for interment. 

Mr. JAMES O’KANE publishes a book, entitled “ Betsy 
Jane Ward,” who, the reader may remember, is the cara 
sposa of that illiterate oddity whom Mr. Charles Reade 
calls “the delicious Artemas.” Betsy Jane, as a crea- 
tion, if she be one, belongs to Mr. Charles I’. Brown, who 
is at present staying in Waterford, Maine. Mr. Brown, 
however, has had nothing to do with her appearance in 
Mr. O’Kane’s company. In other words, he is not the 
writer of the book in question, nor anything like it. We 
state this fact for the benefit of his many readers, that 
none into whose hands THE RouND TABLE comes may 
lay to his charge the sin of some other, and doubtless 
much worse, humorist. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. are about to re- 
move to No. 654 Broadway, near Bond Street. 


FOREIGN. 


THE difference between the notabilities of France and 
those of England and America is nowhere more marked 
than in the manner in which the former court and the 
latter shrink from notoriety. An Englishman or an 
American has an instinctive dislike to having his affairs 
made public; his private life, the secrets of his home, 
are sacred in his eyes. The “ chiel takin’ notes” is to 
him an intrusive and impertinent puppy, who should at 
once be shown to the door, if, indeed, a sudden ejection 
through the window would not be the most fitting mode 
of exit for him. At any rate, the prying fellow is some- 
thing to be got rid of at any price. Not so thinks your 
true Frenchman, who seeks the society of that question- 
able personage On Dit ; who is never so happy as when 
he is talked about and written about ; who throws open 
the doors of his house, his parlor, his library, his sleeping 
room, to the inspec* of those whose business it is to 
tell the public what iv » — no _business to know. If he 
be a man of letters, jou.nalist, novelist, dramatist, he 
considers himself and his beloagings the property of the 
public, and rather than that admiring monster should 
not possess a knowledge of both through others, he is not 
above furnishing it himself. How vain a French writer 
can be—the elder Dumas, for instance—is inconceivable 
to his more modest and reserved brethren elsewhere. 

THE second number of the “ Bookworm” contains an 
amusing anecdote of how the Rev. Mr. Brand, a well- 
known collector in his time, spent Sunday in buying 








Caxtons, Wynkyn de Wordes, Pynsons, and Lawrence 
Andrews, of an “’Ebrew Jew,” forgetting, in the enthu- 
siasm of the amateur and collector, his duties as parish 
priest, and leaving his congregation to be dismissed by 
the beadle, the day having slipped away without his 
knowing it, he was so wrapt in the study of signatures, 
colophons, and other mysteries of the bibliographical 
craft. Such a bookworm nowadays would soon have a 
“call” elsewhere, at least in this country, where we have 
no fancy for learned parsons, 

M. Henri TArINne, the well-known French critic of art 
and literature, has lately published an excellent book of 
travels, ‘‘ Voyage en Italie,’ a portion of which appeared 
some months since in the “Revue des Deux Mondes ” 
under the title of “L’Italie et la Vie Italienne.”” The 
ground covered by this work is much larger than that 
usually gone over in works of a like nature, containing 
as it does a comprehensive survey of both the country 
and the people at the present day under every aspect. 
The topics upon which M. Taine chiefly discourses are 
the education and government of the Italians; their 
pursuits and prospects; the state of their church and 
the policy of the Vatican; the monuments of antiquity, 
and their value as works of art; the paintings of the old 
masters, their characteristics, and the causes of the same ; 
the life of to-day, and the life of the past ; whatever, in 
short, attracted his attention. In certain walks of liter- 
ature, especially in those which come under the general 
head of criticism, M. Taine has no superior among the 
writers of the day. He has written the best, because 
the most philosophical, history of English literature that 
has yet appeared, while as an art critic he ranks among 
the very best, being one of the few,who have ideas. His 
style is marvelously clear and beautiful. 

Lorp Wii1aM LENNox, in his recently published 
volume of reminiscences, “ Drafts on My Memory,” re- 





lates a number of amusing anecdotes of several notabil- 
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ities with whom he has come in contact at one t 
another; among others Theodore Hook, with whom he | 
was on terms of close intimacy. Atadinner given by | 
himself, the turtle soup, by some mistake, was spoiled by 
the cook. 


“Never mind—inistakes will happen in the best reg- 
ulated families. That’s the soup—get that ready—put 
back the turbot and all will be well.’ Happily all was | 
well, the turtle after a short pause appeared, the cook 
sent a most humble apology, I helped my hungry guests, 
gave Cannon an extra aldermanic allowance of green fat 
to conziliate him, filled a tumbler of punch for Hook, 
which inspired him with the first pun of the evening. 
“Never mind, said he, as 1 was deptoring the ruinous 
effect that the absence of turtle would produce on the 
feast, ‘we do not jalze of the dinner by the test-u-do 
(test you do).’” 

Hook's talent at improvisation is well known. Here 
are a few stanzas which he threw off at a dinner-party 
given in honor of a theatrical manager named Price, 
who, for aught we kaow, was the gentleman of that 
name who at one time ruled the destinies of the old Park 
Theater : 


‘Come, fill your glasses up, while I sing a song of prices, 

And show men’s market value at the date of last advices ; 

For, since ‘tis pretty clear, you know, that every man has his 
price, 

‘Tis well to malg: inquiries before the price is réz, Price. 


“Some shabby rogues there are, that are knocked down at a low 
price, 

Some blockheads go superlative they can't be sold at no price ; 

Some, free of soul in youth, sell in middle-life at half-price ; 

And some go when they’re old—why the devil don’t you laugh, 
Price ? 


“The world is but an auction; if to-day we fetch a shy price, 

To-morrow turns the lot about, and shows us worth a high price. 

You want to know what learning ’s worth, you ask me what is 
wit’s price, 

Tanswer, * Pash the claret round, whatever may be its price.’ 


© The shortest actors now contrive to get a rather long price ; 

And singers, too, although sometimes they’re hardly worth a 
song, Price ; 

With fiddlers, dancers, 
Bull price, 

Though some, wien they get nothing, may be said to fetch their 
fall price.” 


fresh from France, well liking a John 


etter than this is the following grim anecdote of 
Fauntleroy, the famous forger : 

“ A story is told of Faunatleroy’s last moments which 
does not redound to the credit of all his friends. Among 
the delicacies he was in the habit of giving at his table 
was some remarkably fine Lunel, impotted by himself, 
and kept to himself so far that he would never put any 
of his friends on the scent of it. The day before his exe- 
cution some of his oldest friends came to take leave of 
him, and one outstayed the rest. ‘ Fauntleroy,’ said this 
last visitor, with due solemnity, ‘ we have tried all means 
to save you, we have done everything in our power, but 
all is in vain, and we have only to take leave of you for 
ever, Consider the position in which you stand. The 
dread vail of life is about to be withdrawn. You are on 
the brink of that chasm which separates time from 
eternity. If there is anything you leave unsaid in this 
world you will have no chance of saying it then. Is there 
nothing more you have to say to us’ Do you not think 
you owe us some return for our exertions? It will soon 
be too late. Tell us where you get that Lunel.’ But 
Fauntleroy was resolute. He died and made no sign.” 


THE ninth volume of the complete works of the late 
Alexis de Toequeville, lately published at Paris, contains 
an essay on penal colonies and on transportation, which 
the editor, M. Gustave de Beaumont, considers to possess 
a much greater interest than usually attaches to such 
compositions, The remainder of the volume is taken up 
with academic essays, speeches, and reports, and news- 
paper articles ; not the least interesting portion of it is 
the speech pronounced by the Abbé Lacordaire, who suc- 
ceeded to the chair left vacant by the illustrious author 
of “Democracy in America” and “The Ancient Régime 
and the Revolution.” 


A SINGULAR kind of work is in preparation in England, 
a “Thesaurus Craniorum,” or catalogue of skulls of the 
various races of man, in the collection of the author, Mr. 
Joseph Barnard Davis, which is said to be the result of 
many years’ research and labor, and to contain between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred specimens of skulls and 
skeletons derived from every division of the globe, and 
embracing representatives of the human races of most 
attainable countries, as wellas many of the islands of the 
Indian and Pacific oceans. 


Mr. Tuomas Top Sroppart, the “honest Tom 
Stoddart” of ‘Christopher North” sn angler of repute 
in Scotland, has lately published a Angler’s Rambles 
and Angling Songs,” a gossippy volume concerning his 
favorite craft, especially in its noblest branch, that of 
salmon fishing. The volume is one of no ordinary in- 
terest, for apart from its specialty, on which Mr. Stod- 
dart is an authority, it is a piece of clear, unaffected, and 


ime and | 





scholarly writing, while many of its songs have that 


lilt-like quaiity which makes them sing themselves. 
Witness this stanza: 
‘‘A birr!a whirr! a salmon’s on, 
A goodly fish, a thumper! 
Bring up, bring up the ready gaff, 
And when we land him we will quaft 
Another glorious bumper ! 
Hark! ’tis the music of the reel, 
The strong, the quick, the steady ; 
The line darts from the circling wheel ; 
Have all things right and ready.” 

Mr. Stoddart relates an anecdote of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, at St. Mary’s Loch, where on one occasion he 
played the fiddle for hours at a wedding dance, and 
found himself so thirsty when he got through, which 
we may be sure was not early, that he drained the 
water-bottle and ewer, and as a last resort called out, 
“Tibby, woman! water's terrible scarce wi’ ye; can ye 
no fetch in the loch itsel’, for I’m afeard we'll need it 
a’?” It is to be presumed that sight of some of the 
company that night was like the image of the swan on 
the loch, which Wordsworth has told us 

“Floats double, swan and shadow.” 
They were hard drinkers in those days—Hogg, North, 
Scott, and the rest of that roystering band of good fellows. 


M. HERVE, a writer in the Revue Contemporaine, states 
that forty per cent. upon its gross profits is paid by every 
newspaper published in France upon every number that 
it prints. The tax of six centimes is imposed upon 
a journal of a given size, but if the proprietor wishes to 
found a smaller and cheaper journal he must still pay 
the same tax of six centimes. The revenue thus obtained 
is enormous, M. Hervé showing that a daily journal 
printing 5,000 copies pays no less than 100,000 francs a 
year for the mere privilege of existence. 


THE misery of being called upon suddenly to make an 
extempore speech was once got over by a noted English 
mathematician, who delivered himself in this pithy and 
sensible fashion: Gentlemen, a morbid desire for origin- 
ality prevents me from saying, ‘ This ts the proudest 
moment of my life,’ and it does not occur to me to say 
anything else.” And a story is told of an Australian 
proprietor who resolutely refused to open his lips at a 
public dinner given in his honor, and designed as a 
tribute to endeavor and perseverance, as exemplified in 
his own rise from a humble rank : 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘“ what you have said is doubt- 
less true, and certainly agreeable, but I never made but 
one speech in my life before any large number of people, 
and short as it was, the result was so unfortunate that I 
made up my mind never to make another.’ Upon cross- 
examination, it turned out that he alluded to his own 
trial at the Old Bailey about half a century ago, and that 
the speech he had made was: “ Not guilty, my lord ;” in 
spite of which he had been transported for life. 

SomEBopDY in London has composed a “ Waltz March 
and Galop,” and at a certain point in each dance words 
are introduced, to be sung to the tune—words more or 
less characteristic of the subject, as follows : 


** Now let the march relieve our chime 
And change the waltz to grander time : 
That round and round, in easy walk, 
Our happy pairs may rest and talk.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Messrs. HurD & HouGuTon are about to publish the 
first complete American edition of Lord Macaulay's 
works. It will make some sixteen volumes, of which 
the first of the series, containing the history of Eng- 
land, will be published in May. The edition will be iL 
lustrated with a portrait and accompanied by a memoir 
of Lord Macaulay, from the pen of Dean Milman. 


Messrs. TrcKNor & FIELDS announce “The Origin 
and History of the Books of the Bible,” by Calvin E. 
Stowe, D.D.; “The South since the War,” by Sidney 
Andrews ; “ Royal Truths,” by Henry Ward Beecher; 
“Summer Rest,” by Gail Hamilton; “The Yankee in 
Canada,” by Henry D. Thoreau ; “The Poetical Works 
of Miss Muloch ” (who, by the way, is now Mrs. Craig); 
“Fifteen Days,’ by the author of “Record of an Ob- 
secure Man;” “Journal of Travel in Brazil,” by Prof. 
and Mrs. Agassiz ; “ Treasures from the Prose Works of 
John Milton ;” “The Complete Prose Works of John G. 
Whittier,” new edition ; “ Rainbows for Children,” new 
edition ; “ Breathings of a Better Life,” edited by Lucy 
Larcom ; “ Lectures on Greece, Ancient and Modern,” by 
the late President Felton ;“ Christina Rossetti’s Poems ;’’ 
“Stories of Many Lands,” by Grace Greenwood ; “ The 
Poetical Works of Mra. Akers ” (Florence Percy) ; “ Char- 
acters and Characteristics,’ by E. P. Whipple; and 
“ Dante’s Vita Nuova,” by Charles E. Norton. 

Messrs. J. E. Truton & Co. will at once publish 
“The Book of Roses,” by Francis Parkman, and “ Culti- 
vation of the Grane,” by W. 0. Strong. 





ART NOTES. 

THe art of printing in colors, which, for some time 
past, has been practiced with great success in England 
and Germany for the reproduction of paintings in oil and 
water-colors, is making good progress here. Mr. Julius 
Bien, of 24 Vesey Street, in this city, has lately completed 
a very fine specimen of this branch of art. It is a fac 
simile of a clever drawing by Mr. Gilbert Burling, repre- 
senting a pair of ruffed grouse amid the tangled foliage 
of one of those dells where birds of that species most 
love to harbor. In color, as well as in truthfulness of 
detail, this chromo-lithograph is a very exact copy of the 
original drawing, and it is by far the best example of 
printing in colors that we have yet seen produced in this 
country. 

In the treatment of sporting subjects, such as game 
birds, deer, fish, and the accessories belonging to camp 
life, Mr. A. F. Tait has long occupied a prominent posi- 
tion among American artists. A choice collection of this 
artist’s pictures was lately sold by auction at Snedecor’s 
gallery, among them a large one calied ‘‘The Portage 
Waiting for the Boats in the Adirondacks.” This is a 
composition representing sportsmen watching by a vast 
pile of baggage and dead game, and the picture would 
be a fine one but for the rawness of color by which Mr. 
Tait’s paintings are often marred. Some of the best 
pictures in the collection were small compositions of 
ducks and other domestic live-stock, the landscape parts 
of which were painted by James Hart. 

AMONG painters of coast scenery, and marine subjects 
in general, Mr. Granville Perkins is likely to secure for 
himself a high position. We have lately seen a dashing 
little picture by this artist, a scene upon the coast of 
Cuba, in which the effects of sea and sky and atmos- 
phere are treated with great force and feeling. Mr. 
Perkins is now at work upon two large subjects—one of 
them representing a water-spout at sea—and these will 
be shortly on exhibition at some one of the Broadway 
galleries. 

Mr. J. W. Ennrnger, who has been sojourning in 
Europe for the last four or five years, has lately returned 
to this city. There is now to be seen at Goupil’s a large 
and fine landscape by this well-known New York artist— 
an “English Harvest,” with rustic figures—the effects of 
sunlight in which are rendered with great truth. 

A RATHER novel sale, in the art line, took place on 
Thursday evening last at the Academy of Music, when 
a number of caricatures painted by Mr. Thomas Nast 
were brought to the hammer. These subjects, sixty in 
all, were painted for the decoration of the Academy on 
the occasion of the late bal masgue given there. The 
personages are represented as grosses tétes—some of the 
heads being two or three times the size of life, in fact— 
|and they are executed in tempera, in a bold, scenic 
;manner. While the likenesses of the well-known public 
| characters thus burlesqued are admirably preserved, 
| there is a great deal of broad humor in the grotesque ex- 
pression imparted to them. The sale of these unique 
cartoons realized something over $1,100. 

THERE was a sale last week at Miner’s, in Liberty 
Street, of a collection of drawings and sketches, the 
works of native and foreign artists. Among them we 
noticed several croguis of Parisian character, attributed 
to Gavarni. Some of these bore the marks of that art- 
ist’s peculiar manner when he unbends himself by dis- 
tributing a few dashes of bright color on paper, and then 
spiriting them into human forms with deft flourishes of 
a pen dipped in sepia. Others, from the uncertainty of 
touch obvious in them, are, probably, nothing but copies 
made by some designing aryaateur. 

Works by foreign painters still come pouring into our 
market. At the Somerville gallery we lately saw a new 
lot of pictures, which were sold by auction a few even- 
ings since. Although many of them were signed by art- 
ists of reputation, they bore, for the most part, evident 
traces of having been manufactured “for a market.” 
Flashy in color, hasty and hard in execution, most of 
them seemed to be specially addressed to the wealthy 
“shoddy” classes, with whom the affectation of a taste 
for art seems now to be the regular thing. “Shoddy” 
has been much abroad of late, and we can detect its in- 
fluence in many of these pictures. The best painting in 
the lot, perhaps, was one by De Brackeleer, representing 
a Dutch revel of some kind. There is a streak of Ho 
garthian humor in this picture; but, although the stolid 
Dutch character has been hit off with great truth, yet 
there is a want of individuality in the dancing boors, all 
of whom appear to belong to one family. 

Mr. LARKIN G. MEAD, the well-known sculptor, has 
returnsa@ from Italy, and will soon favor the New York 
public With a view of some of his works, 
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TRANSATLANTIC AFFAIRS. 

HE atmosphere of Europe is full with the voice of 
preparations for a mighty struggle. Austria and 
Prussia, which the wars of Frederick the Great and 
Maria Theresa filled with eternal hatred of each other, 
but which since that time, for more than a century, 
have lived in ostensible peace with one another, and 
often even in intimate alliance, when fighting to- 
gether the French revolution and empire, or together 
devouring parts of Poland, Germany, or Denmark, 
are now on the point of once more unsheathing the 
sword for a deadly duel in the heart of union-loving, 
but more than ever distracted, Germany. Wranglings 
over the prey taken from their last common victim, 
not definitively disposed of by the late treaties of 
Vienna and Gastein, will be regarded as the immedi- 
ate cause of the rupture, if war should ensue ; but this 
may owe its origin no less to the internal exigencies 
of the belligerent powers than to their mutual dissen- 
sions. It is not unlikely that the expectation of sup- 
pressing by dint of arms the growing dissatisfaction 
of its people, humiliated and incensed by numberless 
‘tyrannical encroachments, is with the Prussian govern- 
ment a no less strong motive than the desire of an- 
nexing Schleswig-Holstein in thus wantonly precipi- 
tating itself, by provocations and threats, into a 
vortex of warlike demonstrations which may result in 
a general conflagration of Europe. On the other hand, 
Austria, engaged as she now is in the perilous work 
of internal reconstruction on the basis of historical 
and national rights, is bound to keep up, by a digni- 
fied attitude abroad, the appearance of power, while 
she may also flatter herself with the hope that should 
the attempted reconciliation of the Hungarians prove 
a success, their powerful aid might enable her to revin- 
dicate her former leading position in the Germanic con- 
federation, and to humble her detested Prussian rival. 

Be this as it may, Europe looks with amazement 
and abhorrence at this strange spectacle of fratricidal 
preparations in Germany, for which there is no shadow 
of excuse on the side of either party, as neither has a 
shadow of right to the possession, occupation, or gov- 
erning of the territories over which the wrangling is 
going on and the dice of war are to be cast. There 
is not a soul in Europe that can be deceived by the 
cynical assertion of Court von Bismark, in his recent 
circular, that Austria, without any provocation on the 
part of Prussia, has ordered armaments of a threaten- 
ing character, which compel the latter power to arm 
also on her side, and to seek guarantees for the secu- 
rity of peace. And justas little will anybody believe 
the asseverations of Austria that she, on her part, is 
arming for the defense of the rights of the Duchies, 
of the Germanic Diet, or of the German nation—rights 
so lately, so flagrantly, and so repeatedly outraged by 
herself, jointly with her present foe in this very same 
affair. 

Will all this warlike attitudinizing end in real 
bloody war, or in diplomatic smoke, another Bron- 
zell battle—with a horse for wounded or dead—and 
another Olmiitz conference, as in 1850, when war 
seemed to be even more imminent, more unavoidable 
than now? Who can tell? But least of allis it our 
province to prophesy when the sages of Europe look 
doubtingly into each other's faces, and when a few 








messages, notes, and orders of grave and threatening 
import are crossing each other on the telegraphic | 
wires of the European continent; that envoys of, 
high standing are hurrying to and fro; that Prussia 
is arming her fortresses of Glatz, Kosel, Neisse, Tor- 
gau, Wittenberg, Spandau, and Magdeburg, and call- 
ing out the reserves; that Austrian troops are being 
concentrated in Bohemia; that munitions of war 
have passed Oderberg and Oswiecim en rowle for Cra- 





cow; that commanders are being appointed; that 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Hesse are preparing for steps 
in common; that Italy is arming, probably in ex- 
pectation of a favorable opportunity for pouncing 
upon Venetia; that the Emperor Napoleon has sent 
his cousin of the same name on an important mission 
to Victor Emanuel; that the Hungarians, moderate 
liberals as well as radicals, are openly declaring their 
readiness to repeat their Moriamur pro rege nostro in 
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anything. When families are gathered at the dinner- 
table, or in the parlor in the evening, or oftener when 
all are asleep, it isno difficult matter for an expert to 
effect an entrance and retreat in safety without the 
knowledge of any person. The detcctives declare 
that there is not a residence in New York which a 
sharp burglar cannot enter, if only a single window 
is left insecure. And it matters little upon which 
story this window offers its temptation, for the 
modern robber can climb up and down the sides of 
ahouse with the utmost ease. This has been abundantly 
proved by several notable and recent instances in this 
city. The burglar scales the sides of a house from 
window to window, and with the aid of very simple 
contrivances lifts himself into the desired chamber. 
He then takes good care to lock the doors, and pro- 
eceds with his explorations. In a little time his 
work is accomplished and he is on the pavement 





case their constitutional rights should be fully re- 
stored; and that Russian military movements take 
place in different Polish provinces, which, however, 
may have reference to the complicated affairs in the 
Danubian Principalities, on account of which Turkey, 
too, is concentrating troops on the south bank of the 
Danube. 

That Russia in case of a protracted war will not 
be found altogether idle, or on the side of Austria, 
whose regeneration on the now attempted plan would 
transfer her center of gravity towards the lower Dan- 
ube, would render Hungary what she formerly was, a 
bulwark of liberty in the east of Europe, and would 
revive a Polish national autonomy in Galicia; that 
Napoleon, however loudly he may condemn the 
threatening hostilities now, is already secretly lurk- 
ing for an opportunity to grasp a part or the whole 
of the Rhineland or of Belgium, or whatever fortune 
may offer; that the Scandinavian countries will be 
eager to profit by the occasion for regaining a part 
of what German aggression has deprived them ; that 
England, troubled as she is by Fenianism and incip- 
ient reform movements, deprecates all European wats, 
and would be happy to be able to preserve her neu- 
trality ; that the minor German states cannot long re- 
main passive spectators ; that the Hungarians, if not 
conciliated, might easily be inclined to do the re- 
verse of what Austria expects from them—all this 
may be regarded as almost certain; but to indulge 
in further speculations on the more or less probable 
alliances and contingencies would be entering a 
maze of combinations and conjectures through 
which no thread can be found to guide us. 

A more rational subject of curious inquiry would 
be the question, Will all these important affairs be 
left for decision exclusively in the hands of monarchs 
and diplomatists? And will the German people, 
whose present and future, whose welfare and union, 
are staked in the game, never cease to remain the 
passive tools of remorseless kingcraft and ruthless 
ambition, unable to thunder in the ears of their op- 
pressors, “ So far, and no further?” 








LOOK OUT FOR YOUR WINDOWS. 
BURGLARS were never so plenty, never so sharp, 

and never so successful as now. In fact, the 
temptation to join this persuasion of money-getters 
has become almost irresistible with men of no princi- 
ple. At one time the fashion was to garrote a luckless 
individual on the highways at night, and later and 
more recently pocket-picking has been one of the 
most prolific of the arts among the villainous and im- 
pecunious. But the tide has all turned in favor of 
burglary. The science of entering houses, ransacking 
bureaus, picking locks, and making a judicious selec- 
tion of valuable property without any reference to 
the owner's feelings, has become reduced to a great 
degree of refinement. Only the detectives can give 
an outsider any just conception of the great extent to 
which this species of iniquity is now being carried 
on not only in the large cities and towns, but in 
quiet and secluded districts where there is generally 
but little fear of prowling thieves. 
It would probably astonish people to know how 
well the inside of their private residences and the 
mysteries of their boxes of valuables are understood 








days or weeks must bring a positive olution. We 


again, safe with his booty. The chances of his being 
interrupted are very small indeed. 

It is not a pleasant thought that the outside walls 
of one’s dwelling are ahighway upon which burglars 
may prance at will. But it is too true. ¥n fact, it has 
for a long time been admitted in Paris, All our 
readers will call to mind how in * Les Misérables” 
Jean Valjean proved his ability to climb to the top of 
a house by clinging simply to the corner, And other 
heroes of French writers are made to accomplish 
even greater feats. The daily papers and the records 
of the courts do not show atithe of the operations of 
this class of professionals. Not one half of the rob- 
beries committed evercome to light. There is scarcely 
a night but one or more successful burglaries are ac- 
complished in this city alone. The resorts of these 
midnight prowlers are in Hoboken and Jersey City. 
There they lay their plans and conceal their plunder, 
And if one halfof their operations were known to the 
public, there would be few sound sleepers in the city 
until every door and window had been made secure, 

There is but one safeguard against these villains, 
and that is watchfulness, Unceasing care will pro- 
tect completely against their depredations. They 
do not fear a brace of revolvers or any other device for 
their dnnihilatién; but a little vigilance will most 
successfully disconcert their purposes. Persons at 
all anxious about their little valuables, and who at 
the same time desire to sleep with open sash, will do 
well in these times to move far away. In other 
words, “ Look out for your windows!” 


WHY HAVE SPEECHES IN CONGRESS ? 
O intelligent person can have read the reports of 
the proceedings in Congress during the present 
session without asking himself the question which 
we have placed at the head of this article. Debates 


‘are generally of use in many ways. The reports of 


the discussions in the earlier Congresses furnish 
material for the publicists of to-day, and shed 
much light upon subjects which in their time en- 
grossed the mind of the people and enlisted the sup- 
port or aroused the opposition of statesmen, But 
within a few years a change has taken place, States- 
men, in the true sense of the word, are painfully few 
in number. The men whom the nation now delights 
to honor are too often partisans, who use what influ- 
ence they may wield for the benefit of themselves 
and their party. If any question is presented to them 
one can always tell beforehand just what view they 
will take of it. True, there are minor issues upon 
which members of the same party may differ, but 
they are comparatively so few and so insignificant 
as hardly to deserve mention. The most of them are 
local in their bearing or have but little relation to 
national affairs. 

In view of this, we suggest that no more speeches 
be made in Congress except upon questions which 
involve no party issues. The truth is, the peo- 
ple are tired of the buncombe harangues which sena- 
tors and representatives spend so much of their time 
in delivering. There are very many bills and resolu- 
tions introduced which are sure to pass or not to pass 
according as they emanate from the dominant party 
or its opponents, Upon all such issues everybody 
knows beforehand which side Mr. Sumner, Mr. Wil 
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Davis will take in the Senate; nor is there the slight- 
est doubt as to what course will be taken in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Stevens, Mr, Gar- 
field, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Kelley, Mr. Rogers, and ascore 
of others who make it a point to say something on 
almost every question that is presented to the house. 
The political opiniong of these gentlemen are well 
known, and it is too bad that they should seize every 
opportunity to ventilate them. We refer more par- 
ticularly to the members of the house when we 


ularity, and its foresight in assuming the position of 
exponent of the anti-slavery sentiment of the country. 

The number of daily newspapers in this country 
that have been in existence a quarter of a century 
can be counted on one’s fingers, while the number of 
those that have proved total failures within the past 
twenty-five years is almost beyond computation. The 
question is, therefore, a very natural one, what are 
the elements of successful journalism ? To our mind, 
the first requisite is enterprise in collecting and pub- 





say that the country is sick of their unending har- 
angues, intended for home consumption, and more 
suitable for the stump than for the Capitol. On 
questions of finance, of internal improvements, or of 
our foreign relations, it is well that they should speak, 
since in the “ multitude of counsclors there may be 
wisdom,” and, moreover, they can say what they 
please without fear of losing caste with their party 
associates or their constituents. But on all partisan 
measures their votes are all the record that is needed. 
These tell quite as well upon what side they are, and 
zonsume less time than speeches. 

Congress has been in session four months and 
a half, and has spent nine-tenths of the time 
in debating measures the fate of which was cer- 
tain five minutes after they were proposed — and 
all because a number of men desire to deliver 
themselves of stump speeches with a vicw to 
being renominated and re-elected next fall. Now, 
why cannot all this come to anend? Time is too 
precious to be squandered thus, There are questions 
waiting to be settled which will require the fullest 
discussion and involve no partisan considerations. 
When they come before Congress extended debates 
will be in order, as their inherent importance will de- 
mand that they be examined with strictest scrutiny. 
But it is not so with the questions which involve 
party issues. As Congress is now constituted, a party 
measure introduced by the majority is sure of being 
passed, and yhy waste words in discussing it? The 
time may come when we will have statesmen who 
can rise above parties and devote themselves solely to 
the public weal ; but it has not come yet, and so long 
as the present state of affairs exists it is to be hoped 
that there will be no more stump speeches in Con- 
gress. They are unprofitable, unnecessary, nauseating. 


JOURNALISM IN NEW YORK, 

SOMEWHAT notable occurrence in the journal- 

istic world was the celebration last week of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the New 
York Tribune. Whatever estimate one may put up- 
on this paper, no one can deny that it always has 
been and still is an able, vigorous, uncompromising 
and interesting newspaper. Partisan to the last de- 
gree it has always been, but Mr, Greeley has been wise 
enough and independent enough to break loose from 
his party affiliations when he would otherwise have 
sacrificed his independence. He appears never to 
have advanced views that he did not believe to be 
true, but has often refrained from expressing his con- 
victions for the sake of securing some advantage to 
his party ; so that while he enjoyed a reputation for 
honesty he has never been above the practice of the 
arts of a politician. As he confessed in his famous 
letter to Mr. Seward, he advocated the election as 
mayor of this city of a man whom he knew had no 
chance of success in order to draw off enough votes 
from the candidate of his own party to elect Fer- 
nando Wood; and the reason he gave subsequently 
for this singular conduct was, that if Mr. Wood were 
chosen mayor the people would become so disgusted 
with him and the party he represented that at the 
next election the success of the republican nominee 
would be more certain. There was more wisdom 
than honesty in this, Yet, despite occurrences of 
this character, the Z'ribune has earned a reputation 
for candor which any journal might envy; and the 
fact that it has celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday is 
testimony of itself to the estimation in which it is 
held by the people. Without detracting one iota 
from the other leading journals, we are free to say 
that there is no.paper in the country which has ex- 
ercised so strong an influence upon its readers as the 
Tribune. This is due in great part to its clearly- 
pronounced views, its unflinching adherence to its 
opinions, regardless of their popularity or unpop- 





lishing news. To this one point everything else 
should bend. The common mistake of projectors of 
papers is that the value of journals consists in their 
editorial articles, than which no mistake can be great- 
er. Now and then a prominent public man may at- 
tach himself to a newspaper and obtain a sale for it 
on the strength of his own reputation. Thus, were 
Mr. Greeley to leave the Z'ribune to-day and start 
another paper, there can be no doubt that it 
would obtain a large sale at once simply because of 
his connection with it. But there are very few men 
in the country whose names would insure the success 
of a daily paper. Now and then, too, a newspaper 
attains success by virtue of its opinions ; such an one 
is the Tribune, which has never been as enterprising 
as its cotemporaries in this city. The Herald and 
Times are much more enterprising in the matter of 
news, and, as a natural consequence, the sales of their 
daily editions exceed those of the Tribune, though 
the opinions of the one arc as valucless as those of 
the other are variable. 


As to editorials, a true journalist will see that his 
paper reflects the views of the people rather than his 
own. It is a matter of small consequence to the 
world at large what Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones thinks of 
public questions ; but it is a matter of interest what 
views are held by the persons whom Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Jones represent in the newspapers which they 
edit. It is just this which (as has been stated before 
in these columns) has given the London Times 
its position at the head of the journals of the world 
as a representative of public opinion. Its course has 
always been to reflect the average sentiment of the 
British people; and this, it must be confessed, it has 
done with fidelity. True, it has been open to the 
charge of inconsistency and fickleness, but it is no 
more amenable to this charge than the community to 
which it appeals. Public opinion is fickle at best, 
and the man who boasts that he has never changed 
his views is justly regarded as a paragon of conceit 
or of stupidity, or, perhaps, of both. 

We have now two daily papers in this city, the 
Times and Tribune, which, so far as the size of the 


, | sheets on which they are printed may go, are worthy 


representatives of the metropolis. But they are not 
what they might be, still less what they should be. 
The paper which shall be the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of the interests of this great city is yet to 
be printed. We despair of any existing journal attain- 
ing to this position, and wait for some competent, 
enterprising person or persons with the necessary 
capital at command to come forward and give the 
public a newspaper which shall be a worthy expo- 
nent of American life and opinion. 





A FIRST LOOK AT THE ACADEMY. 
AT last we have an unpretending collection of 
~*~“ pictures at the galleries of the Academy of De- 
sign. Most of the elephants of American art have 
withdrawn from the arena and rest secure in the 
obscurity of private life. This year the Academy is 
not a menage of monstrosities; we may go to it sure 
of discovering youth and strength in the place of the 
comprehensive commonplaces of a brazen Roman 
talent, and the monotonous repetitions of vulgar 
motives. The young men have pressed forward, 
cheerful, strong, ambitious. They have renewed our 
hope of the excellent, and suggest nobler and finer 
things than mere executive force. 

The Goliath of American figure painters does not 
cover half the wall of the south gallery, and the Goli- 
ath of American landscape painters does not confront 
us in brassy brightness in the main gallery; yet the 
Philistines are represented, and, perhaps, cover most of 
the wall-room. Several of our excellent painters are 








not represented, We mean W, J. Furness, La Farge, 
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and Inness. Instead of Furness we have Hunt, who, 
with more positive force in the handling of the brush 
but less delicacy of perception, represents the same 
art feeling. Where art thou, O Furness? Inness, why 
hast thou abandoned us? And James Hart? Has 
James Hart delegated his pupils to represent him at 
the annual exhibition? And Leutze, “the greatest 
Roman of them all?” Leutze has retired. And Bier- 
stadt? Bierstadt sends no mammoth work. Is he 
released from his Rocky Mountain engagement, and 
is he without a theme grand enough to match the 
colossal proportions of his great fame? And where 
is Rossiter? Echo answers, Where? These worthies 
were in the thickest of the fight last year, and the 
confusion of that conflict did not let us see who-went 
te the wall. 

We must regret the absence of such painters as La 
Farge, Inness, and Furness. The exhibition rests 
upon such painters as Whittredge, Gifford, Kensett, 
Griswold, Homer, C. C. Colman, Hennessy, Weir, 
Hunt, Martin, Eastman Johnson, Wynant, Baker, . 
Eliott, Stone, Fredericks, McEntee, and others, more 
or less to be characterized by a true fecling for nature 
and genuine conception of art. 

The present exhibition is unobtrusive in its main 
features. Well placed on the walls are works that 
will take a high rank even if compared with the 
leading pictures of former exhibitions. We have es- 
caped much pretentious art this year; we may say 
that the Academy of Design is in the hands of 
painters and art is in the ascendant. It is a hopeful 
thing for art when the interest and worth of an ex- 
hibition do not depend on the representation of 
painters whose reputation was made twenty years 
ago; it is better when the men who have attained 
success do not wait to be shouldered aside by the 
new men. The battle was fought last year; to-day 
we may see what we have gained, and we can estimate 
the value of what has been conceded to the most 
progressive painters. We can honor the work and 
the character of the men who have labored to es- 
tablish art in this city, and win social successes for 
it; we can tolerate the men who protested against 
the want of artistic conscience and proclaimed the 
necessity of truth ; but to-day art in this city belongs 
to the painters—not to men of society, not to con; 
ventionalists, not to fanatics—to painters who love 
nature, who appreciate the fact of art, who have 
something of the artistic spirit. Yet we shall have 
gained very little for art in our unartistic society un- 
less we now enter upon an era of good feeling. Dis- 
cussion is the necessity of our times. Shall it be- 
come, also, “the malady of our times?” To-day the 
work of criticism is not to destroy, but to announce 
and to interpret ; we are to drop those phrases which 
are so irritating, and we are to endeavor to express 
the sentiment of great things, to avoid the pucrilities 
of what are called facts, and we are to discover 
the use painters have made of elevated or fine facul- 
ties. We are to be intolerant only of one thing, that 
is insincerity; we are to discard only one class of 
painters—the imitators. 

It is to be hoped that critics will not make the mis- 
take of measuring the worth of art in this country by 
the degree of success with which our painters ap- 
proach to or depart from the technical merits and 
methods of French or even English painters ; still less 
that they exact the grace, the elegance, and delicacy ; 
still less that they ask for the dramatic talent and the 
powerful handling of the brush which distinguish 
the great figure painters of the continent. Tle value 
of American art, as well as its peculiar character, is to 
be determined only by a correct and liberal apprecia- 
tion of the painter’s relation to nature. Tested by 
the standard of schools, it is belittled; tested by its 
relation to nature, it is seen to be a sincere and beau- 
tiful form of expression. And if it makes no im- 
pression on us, allows us to remain indifferent, either 
we do not understand it or our taste has been cor- 
rupted by the paganism and dramatic spirit of the 
French school; or worse, we are yet in the midst of 
the distorting and unwholesome atmosphere of that 
ghastly, emaciated thing called Pre-Raphaelitism. _ It 
remains to be seen whether we have any appreciation 
of the simple and natural, or, with the obtuseness of 
pedagogues, ask art to illustrate catechisms, while 





we make a dead formula more than a new influence, 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
IIT. 

«, JOHN HAMILTON, born in New York city, 

in 1833, commenced work by selling papers in 
the streets at the age of cight or ten years, and may 
be said to have grown up with the newspaper busi- 
ness of this city from its infancy. He had energy, 
tact, and foresight, and soon developed the character- 
istics of a successful dealer; he sublet to other 
boys, and gradually attained position and influence 
among the fraternity. The newsboys at that time, it 
will be remembered, quite monopolized the trade. 
When the era of cheap publications commenced, and 
Park Benjamin, Wilson, Winchester, and a host of 
other enterprising publishers flooded the land with 
their cheap reprints, young Hamilton availed himself 
of this new branch of business, and met with his 
usual success. In May, 1854, he established himself 
in the news business at No. 30 Ann Street, and dur- 
ing the same year entered into a partnership with 
Mr. 8. W. Johnson under the firm style of Hamilton 
& Johnson. 

The latter gentleman, Mr. 8. W. Johnson, who was 
born in Durham, N, Y., in 1829, was brought up on 
a farm until his sixteenth year. In the fall of 1845 
he came to New York, and obtained employment in 
the office of the Courrier des Etats-Unis, where he sery- 
ed three years as mail boy and writer of wrappers 
at four dollars per week. At the end of that time 
he had saved enough from his scanty wages to enable 
him to buy a carrier's route on the New York Herald, 
in the Fifth Ward. As acarrier, although with grad- 
ually enlarged and more prolitable route, he served 
for seven years. In 1854, however, he commenced 
the news business, at No. 30 Ann Street, with Mr. 
Hamilton. 

The firm of Hamilton & Johnson moved, in 1857, 
to No. 22 Ann Street, where they remained until 
1864. On the ist of January, 1860, they received as 
a partner in their business Mr. Patrick Farrelly. Mr. 
Farrelly, a native of County Cavan, Ireland, where 
he was born, in 1841, came to America with his par- 
ents in 1849, Aftera short stay in New York city, 
he went to Penn Yan, where he went to school until 
April, 1854, when he started as newsboy on the 
Canandaigua and Elmira Railroad, in the employ 
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_of Mr. L. D. Campbell, a newsdealer at Elmira. 


After four months’ service on that road, he was pro- 
moted to the position of news-agent on the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, on which he continued 
actively engaged until 1857. He then started in 
New York city, on his own account, as a wholesale 
newsdealer, at No. 29 Ann Street. The same year 
he bought out the interest of Mr. Caldwell, of the 
firm of Caldwell & Long, newsdealers, at No. 23 
Ann Street, but shortly sold out the same to Messrs. 
Hendrickson & Blake (thenceforth known as Hen- 
drickson, Blake & Long), and entered their employ. 
At the expiration of a year, on January ist, 1860, he 
became a: member, as above stated, of the firm of 
Hamilton, Johnson & Farrelly. They subsequently 
bought out the business of L. N, Shear & Co. and of 
James Jones, newsdealers, and carried on a fine 
business until the fall of 1864, when they united their 
business with that of Mr. H. Dexter, at No, 113 Nassau 
Street. At the time of making this combination 
they were doing a business of $400,000 per annum. 

The new firm commenced under the style of H. 
Dexter, Hamilton & Co., but, when scarcely more 
than two months had elapsed, Mr. Henry Dexter re- 
vived an old project of his (borrowed from the suc- 
cessful experiment of the “Tribune Association,” 
organized in 1853 or 1854, and which had been pre- 
viously discussed by the firm of Dexter & Brother), 
which was to effect a union with Tousey & Co., the 
leading rival news concern in the city.* The prop- 
osition was received by the firm of Tousey & Co. in 
a favorable manner, and the negotiations between 
the two concerns proceeded so rapidly and amicably 
that in less than two months the plan of union was 
completed, and on the ist of February, 1864, com- 
menced the existence of the American News Com- 
pany. 

The new organization, taking the premises which 








*The firm of H. Dexter, Hamilton & Co., while in business, 
were doing about a quarter million of dollars per annum, 
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they now hold at Nos. 119 and 121 Nassau Street 
(the latter of which had formerly been Mr. Tousey’s 
location), commenced its carecr with all the advan- 
tages which accrued from a large capital, increased 
facilities of business, and the high personal reputa- 
tion and wide experience of the gentlemen who com- | 
posed it. Pioneers in the American news-agency en- 
terprise, they had each fought their way up from the 
very beginning to the topmost round of the business, 
which by their individual exertions they had done so 
much to systematize, develop, and dignify. It was 
a rare union of the various qualities of mind and ex- 
perience necessary to the formation of a representa- 
tive news-agency, as has been already amply proved 
by the harmonious working and wonderful success ot 
their operations. 

Mr. Sinclair Tousey was chosen president; Mr. 
Henry Dexter, vice-president; Mr. 8. W. Johnson, 
treasurer; Messrs, J. Hamilton and P. Farrelly, super- 
intendents. Mr. George Dexter came into the new 
organization a few months afterward, and Mr. J. E. 
Tousey, son of the president, became the secretary of 
the company, haying also the charge of the publish- 
ing department and the regulation of customers’ 
credits. He was born at Sullivan, N. Y., in 1842; 
was an errand boy in his father’s establishment 
(Ross & Tousey); subsequently was promoted to the 
counter and charge of the city accounts ; becoming, 
some six years ago, general cashier with Sinclair 
Tousey, which position he retained until the organ- 
ization of the American News Company. 


As before stated, the premises occupied by the 
company are the first floors and basements of Nos. 
119 and 121 Nassau Street, extending back to Theater 
Alley. The first, or ground floor, of No. 121 is occu- 
pied by the retail city department; that of No. 119 
by the miscellaneous stock of books, stationery, etc., 
and by the private rooms of the officers of the com- 
pany. Entering the basement of No. 121 we find 
two large counters, that in the back part devoted to 
the packing, labeling, etc., of parcels and bundles 
of papers to be sent out by express over the Hudson 
River Railroad and to the West; that in the front 
part of the room to the mail department, #.e., the prep- 
aration of matter for remote customers to whom 
the mails afford the cheapest method of transmission. 
Two bookkeepers are employed at each of these 
counters, The basement of No. 119 is occupied in 
similar manner by two tables, the front one devoted 
to the preparation of bundles for customers on the 
line of the New Haven Railroad, and to Boston and 
the eastward, by express; the back table to the New 
Jersey and United States express, Pennsylvania, part 
of the western states, California, New Orleans, and 
extreme southern points, and a few customers in 
South America, and to each of these desks a book- 
keeper is also attached, These rooms are walled 
around with customers’ bins for holding papers, etc., 
and printed address-labels for each customer are kept 
constantly on hand, so that they can be readily 
affixed to bundles and parcels sent him. An aver- 
age of 250 letters a day, besides numerous telegrams, 
are received by the company, and in these rooms the 
wants of over 1,000 customers are recorded and at- 
tended to, two clerks being constantly employed in 
the charging and filling of orders received. There 
are several of these customers whose weekly bills 
average over one thousand dollars.* The extent and 
importance of the business here transacted is, how- 
ever, most readily illustrated by the following statis- 
tics : 





Sales. No. of copies. 

(Each day) New York daily papers - - - 41,000 
Weekly papers published in New York - — - 584,500 
Weekly papers published in Boston - - 60,000 
Weekly papers published in Philadelphia - 5,500 

Totalofeachissue- -— - 650,000 
Monthly magazines published in New York - 214,000 
Monthly magazines published in Boston - = 40,500 


Monthly magazines publishedin Philadelphia 40,500 





Totalofeachissue- - - 295,000* 
In addition to the above, about 225,000 “ dime ” 
and other ten-cent publications are sold monthly, as 





* In addition to these accommodations, as we have before 
noticed, Mr. Dexter’s old stand, the second floor at No. 113, is 
still occupied by the American News Company as a packing room 
by day, and for distribution of dailies to city dealers at night. 








ite In this number are included 75,000 monthly comic publica- 
ons, 
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well as large quantities of books, writing-papers, and 
stationery. 
The cash receipts of the company since its organi- 
zation have been : 


From February 1 to December 31, 1554 - $2,226,372 83 
From January 1 to December 81, 1865-  - $2,850,729 89 


and in 1866 will run over $3,000,000. 

The total expense account fpr 1865, besides shrink- 
age and losses, was $84,090 74, of which $12,762 51 
were for the single items of twine and paper required 
in their packing and forwarding. 

Such are a few of the figures which serve to ex- 
hibit the magnitude of not only the business carried 
on by this company, but, in some degree, of the news- 
trade in this country. It is assuredly a great change 
from the time, say twenty-five years ago, when there 
were but three railroad lines out of New York (the 
Long Island, New Jersey, and the New Haven) and 
steamboats were the principal means of communica- 
tion with distant places. Mr. George Dexter, to 
whom the successful systemization of the news-trade 
is especially due, well remembers when he was 
obliged to wander, amid slush and rain and cold, 
along the docks of the city, tediously searching for 
some boat or sloop, to the captain or mate of which 
he could intrust the precious bundle of newspapers 
and cheap novels destined for some far-off country 
town. And the certainty and quickness of its arrival 
at its proper destinaticn were a matter entirely de- 
pendent upon the courtesy of the skipper and the 
combined influences of wind and tide. Now, the 
telegraph flashes a customer's order from the furthest 
limit of civilization, and straightway his goods, in 
the trusty care of the express company, are rushing 
towards him as fast as steam can carry them. Then, 
too, the newsboy was an institution—he thrived and 
waxed saucy on the extras which followed the ar- 
rival of some slow-sailing packet; he monopolized 
the daily newspaper, and left the dealer only a share 
of the weeklies and the cheap novels. Many of the 
weeklies and monthlies, also, were published only by 
subscription, and were not within the reach of the 
dealer; now, the news-agency takes, frequently, the 
whole edition from the press, and the subscription 
business of many of our leading journals is almost 
nominal. Not many years since, one of the members 
of the present firm was accustomed to haul out his 
pile of, say a thousand, J/eralds upon the sidewalk, 
and deal them out in parcels to the newsboys who 
swarmed around for their stock in trade, with which 
they whisked off through the streets and thorough- 
fares of the city, fleet of foot and resonant of voice. 
No checks or cash were demanded of these boys, yet 
they well knew that if there was any failure to make 
returns of sales, or any attempt at evasion of their 
financial responsibility, their heads would inevitably 
be punched and their credit ruined forever. Now, 
the dealer’s quiet, well-ordered newspaper shop or 
stand tempts the fancy of the passer-by with its at- 
tractive display of books, papers, periodicals, and 
dailies; and the secretary of the American News 
Company sits quietly in his comfortable office and 
regulates the credits of his customers by a system as 
accurate and efficacious, and much more unobjection- 
able, than the vi et armis system formerly practiced by 
his partner. The business is essentially one of details, 
and it is the systemization of these details, and the 
care, tact, experience, and energy which have been 
applied to them, which, together with a compre- 
hensive and far-seeing spirit of enterprise, have made 
the American News Company what it is. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





LONDON, 
Lonpon, March 31, 1866. 
SAUNTERING. 

SAINT-TERRE-ING—wandering in the Holy Land—has 
now become Sauntering, and it well expresses some of the 
walks which one takes in London. For surely, in one 
sense, Wherever genius and virtue have dwelt is Holy 
Land. Lately I fell into an antiquarian mood ; flung the 
Times, with its ugly photograph of to-day, with its Jamai 
canand American and Prussian and English uglinesses’ 
to the far side of the room, and went out to breathe in 
Hyde Park and listen to the first sounds of spring. 
When I neared the great Hyde Park corner gate I saw a 
butcher’s cart pass under the shadow of the Iron Duke» 
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and it was evident that to him London wasa grand meat- 
shop ; but to me it was at that moment a vast monument 
—like Wyatt’s statue of the Duke on the triumphal arch 
there, the biggest equestrian statue in the world. Here are 
noble mansions—as those of my Lords Cork, d’Eresby, and 
the rest. But they all disappear, and on the spot where 
was the grandest of them I see with a time-telescope that 
inn with two men sitting in a chamber of it, one dictat- 
ing something, the other writing. One of these is the 
unhappy poet Savage, the other is Sir Richard Steele. 
Steele has brought Savage to this pretty public-house, 
and told him that he wishes to publish a pamphlet, and 
that he (Savage) must write it. Savage having written 
at Steele’s dictation (so runs Johnson’s story), was much 
surprised at the meanness of the dinner that Sir Richard 
had ordered. He even ventured after awhile to ask for 
some wine, and Sir Richard, not without reluctance, or- 
dered some. When the pamphlet was concluded after 
dinner, Sir Richard declared to Savage that he had not a 
penny in the world, and that he could not pay for the din- 
ner they had eaten until Savage had gone and sold the 
manuscript just written. So Savage went, and after a few 
hours—during which Sir Richard had remained in the 
public-house in pawn—returned with two guineas, for 
which he had sold the MS. I pass on, and drink at a foun- 
tain which flows from the great high wall of Burlington 
House; how much have I drank from the higher springs of 
that old house! It was there that Pope, Arbuthnot, 
and Gay found helpful friends and entertainment — 
and there Handel lived three years. From Piccadilly 
one may pass down through St. James’s Square to Pall 
Mall. Around this old square once walked Johnson and 
Savage the whole night, not having moncy to procure 
lodgings. Johnson, in telling of this to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, declares that they were not at all depressed by their 
situation, but brimful of spirits and of patriotism ; they 
traversed the square denouncing the minister Sir Robert 
Walpole, and resolving to stand by their country. (They 
would be very apt to stand if they had no place to lie 
down in their country.) Poor Savage! ‘ When he was 
writing his tragedy of ‘Sir Thomas Overbury’ he was 
often without lodgings and often without meat, nor had 
he any other conveniences for study than the fields or the 
streets allowed him. Then he used to walk and form his 
speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, beg for a few 
moments the use of the pen and ink, and write down 
what he had composed upon paper which he had picked 
up by accident.” I thought as I paced along this square 
of a very foolish remark made by one of your Boston co- 
temporaries lately, in disparagement of your noble efforts 
to rescue from literary sharks the fruits of honest, labori- 
ous thought and culture everywhere by a just copyright 
law. “The best writers,” said the journal to which I re- 
fer, “will always be poorly paid in money—they work 
for nobler objects.” This is sickening cant. The best 
writers have again and again been reduced to become the 
most wretched sycophants in order to live ; intellectual 
independence has been sapped a thousand times becaus 2 
of the need of some patronage from the rich or fromt 
world. It is necessary that the author shall write for 
nobler objects than money ; and for that very reason he 
should not be chained down for evermore to the writing 
for money. Just in the proportion that authors have been 
well paid in this world have they written well. In Car- 
lyle’s preface to his edition of Emerson in this country, 
he partly attributed Emerson’s independence to his being 
above want. There is no class of men to this day so ill 
paid as authors all over the world; and it is poor work 
for friends of literature in America to help rob them, 
more for the enrichment of men to whom books are no 
more than salable blocks of wood. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

A poor book on an extremely interesting subject is 

“The Life of Father Ignatius of St. Paul, Passionist 
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found at the bidding of his “superiors” washing an old 
flight of stairs. There is a good story of him which 
reminds one of Thoreau: A rich Roman Catholic came 
one day in grand style to receive the father at the railway 
station. The father before a crowd steps out of a third- 
class carriage. “My dear Father Ignatius,” cries the 
gentleman, horrified, “ why do you travel by third-class ?”’ 
“Well, because there is not a fourth.” The closing part 
of Father Ignatius’s life was devoted to trying to get the 
faithful all over the world to pray for the conversion of 
England. He was somewhat staggered when he found 
an old Irishwoman who, to obtain the indulgences prom- 
ised by the Pope, said three Aves for England’s conver- 
sion daily, but made up for it by cursing England three 
hundred times per day lest any good might come to her 
by her prayers! He felt very lonely these last years. 
He died of heart disease, suddenly, whilst walking to- 
wards a friend’s house. “ He was coming,” writes Father 
Pius, without perceiving the suggestiveness of the inci- 
dent, “straight to the grand entrance, when he turned 
off on a by-path. He perceived that he had lost his way, 
and asked a child which was the right one.” 

They have actually published, down in Edinburgh, 
“Boydiana!” I anticipate your question, and declare 
that it is even so; they have gathered up the sage say- 
ings of the “Country Parson,” and published them. 
They only need more boiling down, and then filtration 
through an opaque surface, to become valuable. 

To-day the magazines and reviews spread before us 
their bills of fare, and to-morrow, Easter Sunday, the 
reading public will be plunging intothem. The “ Brit- 
ish Quarterly” has a promising title in “ Club Life and 
Society in Loudon.” The “ Westminster” has an article on 
“The United States Constitution and the Secessionists.” 
The “ Fortnightly Review” has a most infamous paper, 
by Charles Mackay, upon “ President Johnson and Re- 
construction.” It has a magnificent one, by G. H. Lewes, 
on “Spinoza.” The “Quarterly Journal of Science” 
opens with a valuable article on “ Darwin and his Teach- 
ings,” with a portrait. ‘‘Fraser” has an article on Tho- 
reau, from one who knew and loved the Concord natural- 
ist and poet. “ Biackwood” gloats over something it 
discovers rickety in “The Condition of the Govern- 
ment,” which, to a tory, is certainly the most detestable 
government possible just now. The “ Anthropological” is 
wild from Jamaica and Eyre on the brain. The “The- 
ological Review” (into which the “National” is now 
merged) has a powerful article, from James Martineau, 
“The Living Church through Changing Creeds.” In 
the “Cornhill” Matthew Arnold is more interesting than 
ever on “ Celtic Literature.” The “ Argosy” (which is 
edited by Isa Craig) has some pleasant “ Gossip about 
Gardens,” by Henry Kingsley, and two good things from 
Robert Buchanan. The “Argosy” has changed from 
Sampson Low & Co. to Strahan & Co. “ Macmillan” is 
heavy; it gets heavier every month ; possibly because 
its only editor is now professor in Edinburgh. There is 
a charming paper by Ruskin, and a sketchy account of 
Miss Mitford in the new “ Art Journal.” ‘Temple Bar” 
is very clever; it has an interesting account of “ Wil- 
liam Blake, seer and painter,” and a paper on “ Literary 
Forgeries.” M. D.C. 








30STON. 
Boston, April 16, 1866. 

Mr. Rives has expressed an opinion in his recent 
continuation of his “ Life’of Madison ” that the study of 
natural history in this country received its earliest in- 
centive from the alliance of the colonies with France in 
the Revolution, whereby so many, by the interchange of 
thought, were brought under the spell of Buffon’s genius. 
He instances examples in Madison himself, who seems 
to have alternated his studies as a publicist with this 
branch of human learning only. He finds another ex- 





(the Hon. and Rev. George Spencer). Compiled chiefly 
from his autobiography, journal, and letters, by the Rev. 
Father ;Pius a Sp. Sancto, Passionist.” I once saw this 
refined, thin-faced, light-eyed man, in his coarse monkish 


_ garb, barefooted, tonsured, and, remembering the thou- 


sands around me who would sell their souls to be the 
son of Lord Spencer, could not but feel moved with some 
admiration for one who for his soul’s sake (so he thought 


" —and “as aman believeth in his heart, so is he”) had 


made himself of no worldly reputation, had yielded lux- 
ury and wealth and fashion. Had there been any affec- 
tation about him I would have felt differently, but his 
eye was pure as the sky of all that. Here was a young 
graduate of Cambridge for whose hunger the English 
Church has no breast ; he goes out into the wilderness to 
be fed by God’s ravens, no doubt, in some way invisible 
tous. He was impulsive, charitable, sincere ; and when 
he drew a check on the bank he would rarely reach home 
with any of the money about him, This nobleman is 


ample of it in Jefferson, who showed some of the in- 
fluence in his “ Notes on Virginia,” and was none the 
less fascinated by the great French naturalist because he 
could not follow his belief in all respects as regards the 
American continent. The ascendency of France under 
the circumstances was natural, and it is not strange that 
Jefferson could so readily picture the downfall of Eng- 
land. “The sunof her glory is‘fast descending to the ho- 
rizon,” he wrote, “ her philosophy has crossed the Chan- 
nel, her freedom the Atlantic, and herself seems passing 
to that awful dissolution whose issue is not given human 
foresight to scan.” The fulfillment of this prophecy, it 
must be acknowledged, has not been made manifest as 
yet; but Mr. Matthew Arnold, the other day, half seem- 
ed to think the dire conjunction was approaching, under 
that very liberty which is recrossing the Atlantic, and 
the same philosophy which is recalled from beyond the 
Channel. 








If we owed so much to France eighty years ago, in 
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awakening thisinterest in science among us, it is to one 
of the French cantons of Switzerland that we turn for 
recognition of the -power which has given it so much 
impulse among us in this generation. When Agassiz ar- 
rived among us, twenty years ago, it was soon apparent 
that science had not only received a strong re-enforce- 
ment, but that popular education had acquired one of its 
best disciples. His presence in the lecture-room was a 
new revelation. The sweetness of his voice, his genial 
expression, the roundness of his periods, all fascinated. 
Indeed, the lucidity of his style and the melody of his 
sentences are remarkable in a foreigner ; his popular arti- 
cles in the magazines have familiarized the public with 
this most winsome ofhis traits, and the present volume be- 
fore me, “ Geological Sketches,” made up of some of these 
contributions, will preserve it beyond the ephemeral life 
of the periodicals. 

The volume, just issued by Ticknor & Fields, is graced 
by an excellent likeness of the “great professor,” as 
Holmes dubbed him. It is a face expressive of all his 
admirable qualities—conscious strength in its repose, and 
a quiet geniality that can scintillate under fervor. If 
Buffon hung a portrait of Newton constantly before him, 
it was the idealized man, and hardly the imperturbable 
face of the great Englishman, that was the inspirer of 
his studies. D’Alembert said the English were content 
to think that in Newton they possessed the greatest 
genius of his age, while Frenchmen could scarcely have 
been happy with a man who wanted geniality. That 
encyclopedist could hardly have said as much of Agassiz, 
and the present likeness would have been his warrant 
for the reverse. There is a great difference in the faces 
we seein good portraits. There are some that lead us to 
exclaim, How ridiculously like! Agassiz’ face is not of 
such a type. Its likeness may be as perfect as the other, 
but we are never prompted to the use of such a word re- 
garding it. 

It has the look of the man that science has found him 
to be—a trustful student and intercessor between nature 
andman. It is now some thirty years since he made his 
name prominent by promulgating his “ glacial theory.” 
That theory was not ‘of so much importance as a new 
idea, great as it may have been in that particular, as it 
was a protest against scientific dogmatism, which, in 
more spheres than one, is so often amenable to Douglas 
Jerrold’s criticism of full-grown puppyism. The profes- 
sor in the present volume likens the old battles of the 
opposing theorists to the trite story of the knights and 
the gold and silver shield. The abettors of the fire pos. 
tulate were right in some degree and those of the water 
theory in another, and both together might have en- 
lightened the world had they acted in concert. The 
pacificator was needed—the man who could look on both 
sides of the shield—and he was found in Agassiz. This 
instance of scientific circumspection not only solved one 
difficulty, but it has taught men of science the way to 
solve others; they have learned to regard any set of 
facts that seems to prove one thing as not affording con- 
clusions that there may not be another set to prove an- 
other, while the two may not necessarily conflict. 
I say, that to look at this portrait of Agassiz shows us a 
harmonizer among the wise. There is no trait of dogged, 
obstinate persistence in the wrong, as among men who 
make their notions more a hobby than a study. It is re- 
lated of Werner, the leader of the aqueous side of the 
question, that when about to visit a district and he 
learned on his way that its appearances confirmed the 
theory of his opponent of the igneous school, he turned 
his back upon the spot, refusing to listen to the silent ar- 
gument. Agassiz might be a man to fight for his belief 
to the last, but I could trust the man with such a face 
that he would succumb when resistance was no longer a 
virtue. 

In the preface of the present book he promises to carry 











out in another the discussion of the effect of the glaciers 
upon the crust of the earth in 4 like popular vein with 
the three chapters which conclude this volume, on their 
formation, structure, and appearance. This willlead, he 
says, to a discussion of all the facts connected with the 
ice period, the erratic boulders, the drift, the formation of 
river systems, ancient lake and river terraces—in fine, all 
the phenomena resulting from the former presence of 
such immense raasses of ice and their subsequent disap- 
pearance. He points out how the different physical con- 
figuration of this continent, with its more extensive land 
surfaces than exist in Europe (where the glacial theory 
has been mostly studied), offers a new aspect to the same 
set of facts; and he hopes from the opportunities he has 
had of investigating the subject that he will be able to 





throw some new light upon it. 


It seems to me that in no one particular have the la- . 


bors of Agassiz been more remarkable than in not allow 
ing his attention to detail to blind him to wide survey 
e 
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aud philosophical deductions. He has remarked him- | 
self on the curious fact in the history of progress, that the 
intuitive insight of the pioneers in any department often 
seems to lay before them a comprehensive recognition of 
natural phenomena, while the larger knowledge of de- 
tail in their successors blinds them to the broader re- I suppose, for doing what all our cotemporary novelists 
lations of facts. It is, perhaps, Agassiz’ humanitarian seem bound to do, namely, writing cant and slang occa- 
sympathies that have preserved for him something of this | sionally when there is no need of it. 

original breadth of comprehension. Linking himself | The other books of the weck are Roberts Brothers’ 
with ordinary intelligences in his efforts to advance the | reprint of Miss Tytler’s “Sweet Counsel ;” ‘‘ Asphodel,” 
common recognition of the demands of science ; always | | a romance, and “ Honor May,” from Ticknor & Fields, 
ready to impart his ideas and experiences ; taking young | | both anonymous, and of which more hereafter. I hear 
men by the hand and conducting them with pride in the | that we are likely to have in some shape a completion of 
accession of a fervid nature among the arcana of life, | Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s “ Shakespeare Concordance,” so as 


among the quick or the dead, he has been led to view | to bring the poems under such a survey as that lady has 
the mighty segregations of facts from a point of common 


given the plays. It has been made by a philologer com- 
intelligence, which is so often what informs the mere | petent for the task. It is also reported that a new pho- 
acquisitions of the pedant. That which all can understand | netic system of teaching reading is elaborating in the 


phases which has already been added to his list. The 
book is certainly somewhat sharp, and occasionally bril- 
liant in its characterizations ; butit wants repose. There 
is a constant flutter about it which does not make it the 
easiest of reading. One cannot quarrel with a novelist, 


by pride of learning. 


much the same. The public may need enlightening, but | that if brought into vogue it will be of value in easily 
the teacher needs to be kept in habits of relevancy, and | teaching foreigners the English sounds, and classes 
¢ ommon minds are quickest, often, to trace any derelic- among us like the freedmen. A book of synonyms, in- | 
tion from the point. The condition is very nearly anal-| tended for every writer’s assistance, and upon a more 


»* ous to what geologists tell us of the making of moun- simple system than Roget’s “Thesaurus” (of which 


tains, that the oldest, upheaved when the crust was thin, | many writers have tested the value and have seen the | 
are the lowest, and the highest are such as resulted from | way to improve), is understood to be already prepared by | 


convulsions acting upon a thicker crust. 


The lower | a well-known authority in such matters, and may be 
range are not indeed so imposing 


| 
, but are more service- | 


| Soon announced. I am told its arrangement dispenses 
able to man, and we must sooner see new Himalayas than | with the index and catch-words, as Roget has them, and 
Laurentian Hills. We shall sooner see men of vast ac-| which have proved by no means satisfactory in using his 
q uisitions in science with their head lost in the clouds book. It is reported that Messrs. Soule & Wheeler's 
than we shall have new Agassizes, based broadly on the “Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling” 
soil, and not so exalted that the vapor shall hide the | about to be reissued by a Boston house. This book was 
earth they belong to from their constant consideration. originally brought out very inopportunely ‘in the first 
It is this that has distinguished the really great men of week of the late war, and subsequently withdrawn from 
science, as we see it, for example, in the masterly gen- | | the market. It is praised in the preface to the late edi- 
eralizations of Humboldt |tion of “Webster's Dictionary” as the best hand- 

Edmund Yates’s novel, “ Broken to Harness,” which ‘book of its department existing; and its authors are 
Loring has just reprinted in a neat volume, adds another both gentlemen long interested in the subject. My 
to the series illustrative of English life in some of its | own experience with it, extending over the time 








we 
since its first issue, is that it is convenient and trust- 
worthy. 

Ticknor & Fields are now selling the thirteenth thou. 
sand of “ Snow-bound.” They have printed from advanced 
sheets Henry Kingsley’s new novel, “ Leighton Court ;” 
and are engaged on James Greenwood’s “ True History 
of a Ragamuffin.” The former is out this week. It is 
reported that James Parton has joined their list of au. 
thors, of whose books already issued they are to give 
uniform editions, and have in view the publication of 
some new volumes by him. 

Little, Brown & Co. have brought out this week the fifth 
volume of their new revised Burke. I have run through 
the volume, and find its emendations of the text are of 








much the same character as was displayed in the earlier 
volumes. I do not discover that any diminution of care 
follows upon the length of this textual labor ; and, how- 


| ever irksome it may become to the reviser, the scholar is 
is pretty surely the only vital element ; and to make all | hands of a trained orthoepist, which will not employ re- likely long to remember his labors. 
understand the sciences he professes is what has kept | spelling and new characters, as has been the case with | 


his views untrammeled by convention and unnarrowed | jall previous attempts of this kind. The scheme is said | 


The gain to himself and to the | to have met the approval of several competent judges, | 
public by this popularization of science cannot but be | including President Hill, of Harvard, and it is thought | 


Swinburne’s-early poem, “ The Queen Mother,” etc., is 
likewise out this week from Ticknor & Fields. 
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A - CURIOSITY FOR THE LADI ES. (From “ Lyrics of Trade.) 

There is on exhibition at the salesroom of Messrs. WHEELER & | THE UNIVERSAL CLOTH ES-WRINCER! 
Witson, No. 625 Broadway, the first Sewing Machine (No.1) made 
by that Company, the present number being 220,000. Let the i in- | 
terested eompare the machine sold in 1851 for $125 with those | 
now offered for $55. The former owner of this machine gives its | 
history as follows : | 

This machine was finished early in 1851, end I Jearned its use | 
from Mr. Wilson himself. I was thus, you see, the first to work | 
the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, and learned on the first machine 
they ever manufactured. 

In 1854 I earned with the machine $295, besides doing my own 
housework and taking care of my baby. In 1856 we came to 
Davenport, and brought the machine with us. I believe it is the 
first machine ever brought to Iowa. 

I ran that machine almost constantly, for more than fourteen | 
years, on all sorts of work, from the finest dressmaking to the 
heaviest tailoring. I quilted a full-sized white bed-spread with it 
which has been exhibited three times at the Fair. It took me 
three weeks to doit with my other work; but it could not have 
been done by hand in as many years. I have even stitched leather | 
with it, and at the time I exchanged it (in 1865), for No. 193,320, 
it worked just as well as when made, 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add that I believe the 
Wheeler & Wilson to be vastly superior to any other machine 
made. Yours, eid” 2 


R. C. BROWNING, GENERAL AGENT, 
32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


With sinews weary and worn, 
With flesh almost parboiled, 
A woman bent above her tub, 
And at her washing toiled. 
“Wring! wring! wring!” 
Were the busy thoughts half spoken, 
“I've twisted and squeezed the clothes 
Till my back is almost broken. 


“Wring! wring! wring! 
Sure I’m tired of working to-day ; 
It’s hard in a washing like this, 
An’ I believe I'll be goin’ away. 
The master is kind to me, 
And s0 is his gentle wife; 
But I can’t be wringing like this, 
For I'll may-be wring out my life.” 


When the husband came home to dine, 
He found the dinner delayed, 
And, of course, he was somewhat vex'd, 
And something of temper displayed. 
‘* My dear,” he observed, ‘I’m surprised 
At the lateness of dinner! Where's Rose?” 
** Poor thing,”’ said the lady, “* she’s sick ; 
It hurts her to wring out the clothes.” 


Time tries all things. Use only furnishes the final test. Opin- 
ions of the skillful may be of value, but time is needed to con- 
firm them. All failures ‘have had their advocates. It is noteworthy 
that the Sewing Machine for which the highest premium was 
awarded at the World’s Fair here, in 1853, long since sunk into 
merited oblivion. The past fifteen years have seen numerous ma- 
chines, with high-sounding pretensions, rise with a flourish, con- 
found the simple, and vanish. So will it be while credulity lasts. 

The Wheeler & Wilson Conipany fixed upon the * lock-stitch ” | 
as the one best suited to the general purposes of sewing, for | 
beauty, permanence, elasticity, and economy of thread; and ex- | 
perience has confirmed the preference. It was at liberty, then as 
now, to make a chain-stitch machine ; and even now, at a cost of | 
less than 10cents each, can adaptits Lock-stitch Machine to make | 
the chain-stitch as well as the lock-stitch; but, not believing in | 
the stitch, has steadily refused to give it any kind of indorsement. | 

While this Company has given to the public the best fruits of | 
inventive genius, it has guarded it from a multitude of traps. | 
Attachments have been added for various purposes, as hemming, 
binding, braiding, cording, etc., but it has been kept free of all | 
useless complications. Simplicity of parts, and adaptation to | 
the widest range of work, has been the constant aim. Instead of | 
boasting of a variety of useless stitches and movements, it claims 
to make but one kind of stitch, and ‘that with the fewest move- | 
ments possible. Hence the machine may run constantly for four- | 
teen years, like the No.1 above-mentioned, or a lifetime even, | 
and work just as well as when new. With a complication of parts 
and movements it would require monthly repairs and adjust- 
ments. As the purchase of a Sewing Machine is, or may be, an 
act for a lifetime, care should be had in getting what féme and use 


For the time this answer sufficed, 
But he felt still further annoyed, 
When he heard that Rose was to leave 
Where she'd been for some years employ’d. 
Tell her, dear !’’ he remarked, ‘to remain, 
For there's something nice I’ll bring her, 
And to-morrow she’ll have to lighten 
Her labor, a new Clothes-Wringer.” 





Wring ! wring! wring! 
Now Rose is happy and gay, 
And dreads not, as erst she did, 
The approach of washing day. 
And the clothes are better done, 
The fabric is never torn, 
Health is saved, time is gained, 
And the worker is never worn. 


Wring ! wring! wring! 

But if you would work with a zest, 
And have a Wringer a child can turn, 

Of course you will get the best! 
The UNIVERSAL is widely known, 

In this and in other lands, 


| Now Reapy, 
| Words in Affliction; or, Lays or Srimit Lanp. 


By M. C. L. 
| Published by 


W. H. KELLY & BROTHERS, 633 Broadway. 





THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


Now READY AND FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 


THE GALAXY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ENTERTAIN. 
ING READING, 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
CONTENTS : 
I.—THE CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 
Tilustration.) 
Chapter 1.—Julia Brabazon. 
11,—Harry Clavering chooses his Profession. 
111.—Lord Ongar. 
I1.—GIANTS, DWARFS, AND FAIRIES. 
I11.—CHILDE HAROLD. 
IV.—A CHAPTER FROM A NOBLE LIFE. 
V.—ARCHIE LOVELL. By Mrs. Edwards. 
Chapter 1.—A Vampire Brood. 
11.—The Honorable Frederick Lovell. 
111.—Brune Aux Yeux Bleues. 
VI.—SPRING—1866. (With an Illustration by Darley.) 
VIl.—A WINTER WITH THE AMERICAN PERIPATETICS. 
VIII.—JOHN RYLAND’S WIFE. 
1X.—NEBUL&: 
Private Theatricals. 
The Rebuilding of Paris. 
Quaker Dress. 
New Parisian Styles in Ladies’ Boots. 
The Glove Trade. 
The World’s Fair Building. 
The Prince Imperial. 


(With an 





The opening illustration, by Mr. Darley, is one of the best from 
the pencil of that artist. The other full-page illustration is 
copied from a design by a distinguished English artist. Both of 
these illustrations are handsomely printed on tinted paper. 

THE GALAXY may be ordered for any length of time desired, 
at the rate of 25 cents a number, in advance. 

It will always be sent to subscribers, postage paid. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of 25 cents. 





For its merits unequaled, and everywhere 


have approved.— Commercial Advertiser, The Pre or THE Lavnpry stands. 


Address 
THE GALAXY, 


39 Park Row, New York, 
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LEYPOLDT & HOLT’S 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN LITERARY 
BULLETIN. 


A MONTHLY LIST 


Of the most prominent English, French, and German publica- 
tions, with occasional notes on Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and other Foreign Books. 

Sent for one year, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of 25 


cente. 


MARCH NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
646 Broadway, New York. 


AT 451 BROOME STREET AFTER MAY 1. 





MARTINEAU’S ENCLAND. 
VOLUME FOUR, WITH FULL INDEX, COMPLETING THE 
WORK. 

The value of this history to Americans at the present time 
cannot be overestimated. 

The important questions of Finance, Tariff, Curren*y, Reve- 
nue, etc., which are agitating our whole community, are here pre- 
sented in the light of history, as part of the experience of a 
great nation, which has been obliged to solve the same difficult 
problems. 

The work is based upon a History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
1815-1846, commenced by Charles Knight, and completed by Miss 
Harriet Martineau. ‘To the original work Miss Martineau has 
prefixed an Introduction, 1800-1815, with a valuable American 
Preface, and added an Entire New Book, bringing the work 
down to the actual termination of the peace by the Russian War. 
The present publication is, therefore,a Complete History of 
England from 1800 to 1854. 4 vola. post Svo, in box, $10. 

“Besides other topics which are fully treated, relating to the 
extension of popular suffrage, the emancipation of the slaves, 
the increase of taxation and of the national debt, Miss Martin- 
eau’s account of the progress of English literature, science, and 


art will be found singularly attractive to every cultivated read- 
er.’—N. Y. Tribune. 


ALSO, LATELY PUBLISHED : THE NEW 
“HISTORY OF FRANCE.” 
By Henri Martin. 

No gentleman's library complete without it. 

Pronounced by the Boston Post “the great literary enter- 
prise of the day.” 

We have now ready, printed in the best manner, on laid and 
tinted paper, the following Epochs, each complete in itself, viz. : 
THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV.—1661-1715. 

THE DECLINE OF THE MONARCHY—1%15-1%789. Each in 
two vols. 8vo. Steel portraits in each vol. $4 per vol. in 
extra cloth. 

“Of French histories this of Henri Martin stands at the head; 
it is the Bancroft of France.” etc. . . . ‘*The work is full of 
lessons of personal and national application. We hope it will 
have an extensive circulation.” — Christian Inquirer. 

LIFE OF HORACE MANN. S8vyo. $3. 

REASON IN RELIGION. By Rev. Dr. Hedge. $2. 

PRESIDENT’S WORDS. The best possible ‘ Life of Lincoln.” 
$1 2. 

PARKER'S PRAYERS. New edition. $1 25. 

NOYES'S TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW PROPIIETS: 
New edition. 2vols. $3 50. 

SOUL OF THINGS, By Wm. Denton. New edition. $1 50. 


WALKER, FULLER & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


TWO NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
LEIGHTON COURT. 


A Country-house Story. By Henry Kinasiey, author of “ Geof- 
fry Hamlyn,” ‘“‘ Ravenshoe,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 
The vigor of this story, its graphic descriptions of character 


and scenery, and the deep interest it excites, justify the following 
high praise of a careful critic: 





‘““Mr. Henry Kingsley is to be welcomed among the ma: 
modern fiction. He knows the world; he has shrewd pa ne : 
he has an artist’s eye for a bit of landscape, with a sea-view, a 
pes pel ora —- =e ~—s = raws characters warm 
and natural, as people we know, and the incidents ar 
of his story are vivid and well managed.” — 


HONOR MAY. 
A Novel. 1 vol. 16mo, $2 00. 


This book possesses much interest for all intelligent re 

but will be specially attractive to lovers of music, eThe omer 

is an enthusiastic musician, and tries to give the world a better 

knowledge of what music really is. ‘The story of her devotion to 

se art, and of her social experiences, is full of healthy sugges- 
ons, 


*,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
BOSTON, 


B, H. TICKNOR, 823 Broadway. 


For gale by 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MOHUN & EBBS 
Take pleasure in announcing to their friends and the public that 
they will remove on or before the 1st of May next to the more 
convenient and capacious premises, 

546 BROADWAY, 
next to the old Diisseldorf Gallery, where they will have better 
facilities for displaying their fine large stock of 
STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS, 
GALLERIES OF ART AND ENGRAVINGS, 


GUSTAVE DORE’S MAGNIFICENT BIBLE AND ALL 
DORE’S OTHER WORKS, 


RARE ILLUMINATED MISSALS 
(of exceeding richness and beauty), 


THE BEST AMERICAN WORKS, 


ALL THE APPROVED NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
English, French, and American, 


TOGETHER WITI 


FINE STATIONERY, PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES, GOLD PENS, Erc., Erc. 





MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
OF LONDON, 


In establishing an Agency for the sale of their Publications in the 
UNITED STATES, desire to say that it is their wish and object to 
present the books issued by them at the lowest possible price 
that exchange and customs duties will permit. 


The books that it is their aim for the most part to publish are 
of a character universally recognized as of the highest standard— 
books which have, in their simple unadorned beauty, taken hold 
upon the affections of all who speak the English language. The 
pregent Catalogue comprises a comparatively small selection of 
such books, but the publishers trust that both their character and 
the style in which they are produced will afford a good guarantee 
of the excellence with which the list will be continued. The 
whole region of English classic literature, in prose and verse, 
will receive a new welcome when accompanied with illustrations 
hitherto unequaled in the history of the art of wood-engraving ; 
and all the resources which earnest enthusiasm, intelligence, 
modern art ideas, and powers of improved manufacture, aided by 
capital, can bring to bear, will be called into exercise upon their 
production. 


The great success attendant upon the publication of these 
works in England, and the constant demand for them from vari 
ous parts of the United States, together with the high apprecia- 
tion always manifested in America for works of fine art, induce 
the publishers to believe that these books have only to become 
equally well known to be equally appreciated on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and this conviction has led to their establishing an 
Agency in New York. 


This Agency will be conducted by Mr. Watter Low, who has 
been for many years resident in and connected with the Book 
Trade of America, and he will, in future, act as the Agent of 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin in the United States. Their 
sentiments and intentions are known to him, and he will endea- 
vor to give to them full effect. 


Messrs. CassELL, Petter & GALrin cannot conclude this notice 
without referring to the serious drawback they must encounter 
in their endeavors to introduce their works at reasonable rates to 
the notice of the people of the United States. This drawback 
presents itself in the form of the large duties levied upon all im- 
ported books; and they venture to express a hope that the great 
principles of free trade, which have been found so beneficent in 
their influence in this country, and so efficacious in cementing 
the relations of England and France, may soon be adopted by the 
people of America, so that a great country, which has made such 
large sacrifices for the promotion of education, may not present 
the anomaly of excluding from its markets the food necessary to 
those minds for which, by its advanced system of education, it 
has already created the appetite, 


La BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LONDON, 
March 1, 1866. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue wlll be sent by mail, postage paid, to 
any person in the United States on receipt of fifteen cents; our 
ordinary Catalogue on receipt of three cents. 


WALTER LOW, 
596 Broadway, New York City. 














New Epirions Now REapy. 
DR. FRANCIS’S OLD NEW YORK; 
OR, REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST SIXTY YEARS. 
WITH A MEMOIR OF DR. FRANCIS. 
By Henry T. TucKERMAN. 8yo, with Steel Portrait, $2 50. 





ALso JUsT PUBLISHED, 


AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. A hand- 
some crown 8yo. Price $2 25. 


BON GAULTIER BALLADS. By Prof. Ayrovn. With Illus. 
trations. $1 50. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. By Tuomas Barnam. 16 Illus- 
trations by Cruikshank. 2 vols. crown Svo, $4 50. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF SIDNEY SMITH. With Steel Por- 
trait and Memoir. 1 yol., $250. 


FRENEAU’S POEMS RELATING TO THE AMERICAN REY- 
OLUTION. With Notes and Memoir by E. A. Duyckrnck. 
A handsome small Syo, with Steel Portrait, $2 25. 


~ 


PRAED’S POEMS. An elegant reprint of Mdxon’s complete 
edition. 2 vols., $4 50. 


PRAED’S POEMS. In blueand gold, $3 00. 


REDFIELD’S PHYSIOGNOMY. With 330 Illustrations, show- 
ing the resemblances between Men and Animals. Svo, $3 09. 


FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street, near Howard, N. Y. 





CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 
By W. C. STRONG. 


This will be a complete manual of Grape Culture for every part 
of the country, including all recent improvements in Forcing, 
Grafting, Training, etc., with directions for preserving the natural 
fruit in its original freshness out of season. 

Wit In.ustrations. Muslin extra, price $3 00. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE KEY-STONE. 
A MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE. 


58 FAYETTEVILLE STREET, RAuetcn, N.C. 
Epitep By WILLIAM B. SMITH. 
Subscription, $3 00 a year. 
A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED JANUARY 1, 1866. 
Elegantly printed upon very heavy white paper, and neatly 
stitched and trimmed in beautiful cover. 

Y-STONE is indorsed and recommended to the Fra- 
ternity at large by the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, and keenly 
feeling the weight of this high compliment, the proprietors will 
spare neither money nor exertion to make the publication a most 
welcome visitor and companion with all good and true Masons— 
their wives, sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom the same 
may come greeting. 

Specimen numbers sent to any part of the country upon 
application. 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
58 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 


MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS’'S NEW BOOK | 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY NEXT. 


THE GOLD BRICK. 


BY MRS, ANN 8. STEPHENS, 


Author of ‘‘ Fashion and Famine,” ** The Old Homestead,” “ Si- 
lent Struggles,” ‘‘ Mary Derwent,” “ Rejected Wife,” ‘* Wife’s 
Secret,” etc. 


Complete in one large Duodecimo Volume. Price $1 50 in 
Paper; or, $2 00 in Cloth. 
We have also just issued a new and complete edition of the 


other popular works by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. Their names are 
as follows. Price of each $1 50 in paper, or $2 00 in cloth: 


THE GOLD BRICK, 
THE REJECTED WIFE, 
THE WIFE’S SECR 


ET, 
SILENT STRUGGLES, 
FASHION AND FAMINE, 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD, 
MARY DERWENT, 
THE HEIRESS. 


(> Booksellers are solicited to order at once what they may 
want of each of the above books, so that their orders can be 
filled from the first editions. 


Send for Peterson’s Descriptive Catalogue. 
Books sent, postage paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Address all cash orders, retail or wholesale, to 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Just PUBLISHED, 


BETSY JANE WARD, 
BETTER-HALF TO ARTEMAS: 
HUR BOOK OF COAKS. 


Every reader of the works of A. Warp (Showman), must surely 

et this companion volume. It is the richest specimen of comic 
fiterature extant. ‘The orders are pouring in for it. Remember, 
first come—first served. Capital Illustrations. 

1 vol. 12mo, elegantly bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 

(S A liberal discount to the trade, from whom orders are 
solicited. : 

Sold by all Booksellers, and will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by 


JAMES O’KANE, Publisher, 
126 Nassau Street, New York, 
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DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


Yhey are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted rature’s great restorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U. 8. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 





The General Prot. Episc. S.-S. Union 
AND 
CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 


Have the following NEW BOOKS just issued for the 
EASTER HOLIDAYS: 

EYES AND EARS. A beautiful and affecting story of a Deaf 
and Blind Girl. Paper, 10 cents; muslin, 25 cents. 

NED FRANKS. By A.L.O.E. Muslin, 60 cents. 

RED CROSS KNIGHT. By A. L. 0. E. Muslin, 60 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S PANOPLY (the above two books in one 
volume): Muslin, 90 cents. 


RecENTLY IssvED: 

THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR FOR 1866. 

Designed to exhibit an actual view of the condition of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in all the world. No. VL 
Price 30 cents. 

In PREss: 

JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. A new Catechism for Sunday-Schoois 
by Mrs. Weston, author of ** Calvary Catechism,” * Cate- 
chism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 

A PREPARATION FOR COMMUNION. By the Rev. J. T. 
Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 

Just IssvED: 

The fourth edition of an ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By 
the Rev. William Staunton, D.D. Embracing nearly 2,500 
articles. 700 pages 8vo, muslin, $4 00; in half turkey 
morocco, $6 00; in full turkey morocco, $8 00. 

Orders and remittances should be sent to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 





762 Broapway, New York. 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 
THE CUP BEARER. Beautifully illustrated.............. 2 50 
THE CROSS BEARER. An elegant gift-book............. 2 50 
CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Finely illustrated................. 2 50 
FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY.......... ......... 1% 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. ByDr. Schaff. With a Reply 
SN IE IND 5 Sh boca kwh bosw sand Sieaeccwens 100 


All the publications of 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


INSTITUTED AT Boston, 1814. 


Catalogues mailed free on application to 


JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 





The New York Bible and Gommon Prayer- 
Book Society 

Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 

varied stock of 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 
are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates. 

= A new Trade List is now ready. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A SELECTION 
FROM THE LIST OF 
BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Messrs. GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LONDON, anp 129 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biog- 
raphy, with numerous fine Steel Portraits. 6 vols. im- 
perial 8vo, cloth, $90. 
Moxon’s Old Dramatists. 
calf, $60. 

The vols. bound in cloth also sold separately, as below: 
Shakespeare. . $600 John Webster, . ‘ $4 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 

2 vols., 3 - 10 00 brugh, and Farquhar, ; 00 


9 vols. royal Svo, half 


gs 


Ben Jonson, . : ‘ 6 00 Christopher Marlowe, . 

Massivger and Ford, 500 Greene and Peele, Z 5 00 

Wood's Illustrated Natural History, With nearly 
1,500 Illustrations by Harrison Weir and others. In 3 vols, 
royal Svo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; 
full morocco, $35. 


Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. Edited by 
Howard Staunton. With copious Notes, Life, etc. Printed 
on toned paper in a Jarge clear type. 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
$17 50; half calf, $25; full calf, $30; tree calf, $35. 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the adjoining Countries, with 
a Life of the Author and many Illustrations. In 2 vols. royal 
8vo, cloth, $12. 

Bulwer Lytton’s (Sir Edward) Novels and 
Romances. I 23 vols. crown 8vo, uniformly bound in 
cloth, $35; or the 23 vols. bound in 20, half calf, $60. 


Bulwer Lytton’s (Sir Edward) Novels and 
Romances. The 23 vols. bound in 22, 16mo, cloth, price 
22; half calf, $50. 
Marryat’s (Capt.) Novels and Tales. 1° vols. 
16mo, with Steel Frontispieces, uniformly bourd in green 
cloth, $13; half calf, $30. 


Stonehenge on the Horse in the Stable and 
the Field, A new edition, with 170 Engravings by Bar- 
raud, H. Weir, and others. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, $6. 

Kien of the Time. A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Living Characters of both Sexes. A new edition, revised and 
brought down to the present time. 860 pages, post Svo, half 
bound, $6. 

Heads of the People 3 on, PORTRAITS OF THE ENGLISH. 
Drawn by Kenny Meadows, with original essays by Douglas 
Jerrold, William Thackeray, Samuel Lover, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. 














8. C. Hall, and others. In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, $7. 

Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James Bos- 
well. Including the Tour to the Hebrides, with copious Notes 
and many Illustrations. 5 vols. crown 8yvo, cloth, $6 50; half 
calf, $15. 





N.B.—Messre. Grtoncr RoutLepee & Sons will shortly remove 
from their present address to more commodious premises at 


416 BROOME STREET, 


Corner of Elm Street. 


THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 
[EsTABLISHED 1855.] 


A SUPERB LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 
HOME JOURNAL. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY bY 
WM. B. SMITH & CQO., 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 

Elegantly printed on beautiful white paper, mammoth sheet, 
with eight large pages. 

Its corps of Contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
guished authors of the country, and, with the combined services 
of so many celebrated writers, it has achieved a perfect success in 
presenting AN UNRIVALED ARRAY OF TALENT. 

ITS ROMANCES, STORIES, TALES, 
NOVELETTES, SKETCHES, CRITICISMS, REVIEWS, 
POEMS, BIOGRAPHIES, WITTICISMS, TRAVELS, 
ADVENTURES, ETC., ETC., 
are pure, entertaining, and instructive in a degree rarely attained 
in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper, a special department 
is devoted to Tue Frevp, wherein are given articles, hints, and 
suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
Oneyear, - - - - = += = = = $500 
Six months, - - - : - - - - - 250 
Clubs of five, one year, - - - - - - 2000 
Clubs of ten, one year, - - - - - : 40 00 
And an extra —— to the party getting upa club of ten. No club 


rates to six mont 


s’ subscribers. 


NOW READY. 


A NONE. 

A remarkable novel, both of a classical and sensational charac- 
ter. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, tinted paper and neat beveled edges. 308 
pages. Price $2. 

Published by 

JOHN BRADBURN, 
49 Walker Street, New York. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
| Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 





Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing | Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
| For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


references to New York Publishers. 
5 anp 18 COOPER UNION, 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 


} Gencra] Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 





| 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR! TRY IT A YEAR 
THE RURAL JOURNAL, 


FOR THE FARM, GARDEN, ORCHARD, WORKSHOP, 
HOUSEHOLD, AND KITCHEN. 
A good, cheap, and valuable Paper for every man, woman, and 
boy, in city, village, and country. 
PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Each number contains a full Calendar of Work for the Month, 
Hints, Suggestions, and Essays upon everything to be performed 
—s and around the Farm, Garden, Orchard, and Dwelling, etc., 
tc. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, $1 00 
Six copies, one year, 5 00 
Thirteen copies, one year, 10 00 


Address 
WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
58 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 


immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 


115 Nassau Street, New York. 


WILL BE PubLI2HKeD APRIL 5. 





SOUTH SONCS, 
FROM THE 
LAYS OF LATER DAYS. 


Collected by T. C. De Leon, 12mo, tinted paper, muslin, gilt 
edges, beveled boards, price $1 75. 

“This delightful volume is a contribution to American letters 
for which all interested in them owe a debt to its editor and pub- 
lishers. It fills a niche that without it would have remained 
vacant to all time ; and, where we have all other kinds, relates 
most touchingly the heart-history of the Southern people.” 

“The poems have been selected solely with a view to their in- 
trinsic e mapete and power. They comprise ballads with all the 
rivg and fire of ‘the good old days;’ lyrics of a polished and 
classic beauty, that would do credit to the first of modern poets: 
and dirges that, for exquisite delicacy and pathos, can be excelled 
by nothing in the language.” 


THE DICKENS OF BATTLE. 
George Alfred Townsend’s New Book, 
THE CAMPAICNS OF A NON-COMBATANT, 


AND HIB . 
ROMAUNT ABROAD DURING THE WAR. 
12mo, fine cloth, price $1 75. 


“The youngest of the war writers carries off the spurs. Towns- 
end has written the most thrilling—we had almost said the most 
terrific--descriptions outside of ‘Les Miserables.’ "’—7Zrenton 
Monitor. 

This volume will be iseued April 5. 


Either of the above sent by mail free on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


By H. Taine, Professor of Asthetics and of the History of Art in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Translated from the French, 
and revised by the author. 12mo. $1 50. 


BAILLIERE BROS., 520 Broadway. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., Grand St. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 646 Broadway. 


In Press, to be published very shortly: 


THE UNITED STATES DURING TITE WAR OF 1861-5. By 
Auguste Laugel. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS MATERIALISM. Study of the System 
of Dr. Buchner. By Paul Janet. 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 


NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 


This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 


AND I5 CONSIDERED TO BE 
THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, AnD 


THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers agents, 


A. T. STEWART & CO 
NEW YORK, 
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FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mzpat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom an¢@ Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 


The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE | 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 


. .455 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE, 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes 80 emall as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

hen guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Maa- 
GIEL’s Brious, Dysrertic, and DIARRHEA PILLs cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MAGGrEeL’s Save is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F. 0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 


—v 


“THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally ded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 





TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 81, 1866. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


Orrice, 44 and 146 Broapway, 
Cor. of Liberty Street. 





Cash Assets, Feb. |, 1866, $14,885,278 88 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, insuring. .. .$31,394,407 00 
In Force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, insuring.. 83,413,933 00 
Dividend Addition to same 7,830,925 9 


$91,244,853 92 


STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
i TT 1 a ee $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For premiums and px licy fees: 
Original on new poli- 
CE. c0sseccccivnces $1,154,066 94 
Renewals........... -. 1,818,654 8 
War extras and annuities, 15,428 64—$2,9838,150 40 
Interest : 





On bonds and mortgages, 361,752 88 
UB RARE ocr ccic- cee 352,329 52 
Premium on gold.......... 94,999 66— 809,082 06 
as cies na coe! cineca en somemme aay 55,833 34—$3,853,065 80 
as asta eos. hese cenececneen $15,652,480 48 
Disbursements as follows: 
Paid claims by death and additions 
coca set cundeuee sas sages 712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Poli- 
cies and additions............... 20,999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Div- 
dends surrendered, and reduc- 
ee 6 ae 58,730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies... 190,691 40 
Paid annuities 10,242 55 
Paid Taxes 





ELLA Le ee 38,076 52 
Paid Expenses, including Ex- 
change, Postage, Advertising, 
Medical Examinations, Salaries, 
Printing, Stationery, and sundry 
Office expenses........... 2-2. 
Paid Commissions, and for pur- 
chase of Commissions accruing 
on future premiums............. 


174,310 94 


334,255 12— 1,540,180 63 





Net Cash Asectes, Jan. 31, 1866.... ........... $14,112,349 95 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand and in Bank....... .. $1,475,899 82 
Bonds and Mortgages............. 7,348,622 30 
es ee veda: seeneccceses 4,468,921 25 
ccd kcndektpdericenuoeee 782,307 34 
Balance due by Agents............. 36,599 14-$14,112,349 95 


dd: 

Interest accrued but not due...... $112,000 00 

Interest due and unpaid 7 

Deferred Premiums and Premiums 
due, but not yet received........ 655,844 30—- 772,929 03 


Gross A®sete, Jan. 31, 1866........... ........ $14,895,278 88 
Increase in Net Cash Assets for the Year..... $2,312,935 17 


CASH CAPITAL, . 





HALE Remineton, General Agent for the New England States, 


Fall River, Mass. 
JNO. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio. oe 


Cleveland, 0. 
Jao. T. Curistre, General Agent for Central New York, wane 


Tr = 3 
STEPHEN Parks, General Agent for Western New oe hg ony 

Present address, Troy, N. Y. 
James A. Rnopes, General Agent for Southern New York, 

157 Broadway, N. Y. 

O. F. BrEsEE, General Agent for the State of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 
New Jersey, 


Newark, N. J. 
H. 8, Homans, General Agent for the State of California, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


L. SPENCER GoBLE, General Agent for the State of 





The Medical Examiners of the Company are at the office daily 
from. 10 a:m to 3.P.M. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 
LIABILITIES, 


. : : $2,250,000 00 
4,067,455 SO 
244,301 43 





LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 





T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 
A. A. WILLiams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass, 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co, 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 











CasH DIVIDENDS IN FIFTEEN YEARs, 253 Per CENT. 





CASH CAPITAL .... .... 
GURPEAG, Zam, 2, 1.600.306 060006608 2... oe. 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P, NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres't. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
175 BROADWAY. 








THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS APPRO- 


PRIATED: 

Reserve to reinsure outstanding policies, including 

dividend additions to same..................... $11,503,996 03 
Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due)........... 122,750 
Dividend additions to same.............. ...... .. 23,497 64 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for).......... ... 29,931 73 
Premiums paid in advance.. .........--+.0..eeeeees 11,065 48 
Undivided eurplus a a margin on the 

above Reserves of over $1,000,000)... ......... 218,649 42 
 icicaccannckecennsennesoupeenceees te $2,975,388 58 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above................ $14,885,278 8s 


N. B.—The reserve to reinsure outstanding policies and addi- 
tions ($11,503,996 03), as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over 
and above the net values, at four per cent. interest, so that the 
total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 

This company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclu- 
sively to the assured. 


NG iain é ctivndawsnescvcsiodcssectien + $14,885,278 88 


Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, 
worth DOUBLE the amount loaned; Office Real Estate ; Bonds 
of the State of New York; U.S. Stock. 
No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 
Dividends are declared annually, and may be used as cash in 
payment of premium, or to increase the amount ofinsurance. 
~olicies issued so that the premiums pee will purchase a 
fixed amount of insurance, non-forfeitable, without further 
payment of premium. 
-olicies are bought by the company at fair and equitable 
rates. 
Lire, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other ap- 
proved policies are issued by this company. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, Henry A. SMYTHE, 
Joun V. L. PRUYN, Davip HOADLEY, 


WILLIAM Moore, WriuiaM V. Brapy, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, WittraM E. Doper, 





Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 
Stemway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be ore of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 


cost to the purchaser, in order that aut their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-roome. 





Wanrrooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, Now York, 





Isaac GREEN PEARSON, GeorGE 8. Cog, 
Wiu1AM BetTTs, WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
Joun P. YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL M. CoRNELL, WILu1AM M. VERMILYE, 
Luctus Ronison, Joun E. Deven, 

W. Situ Brown, WILu1aMm A. HaInEs, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, Seymour L. Hustep, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, MARTIN BATEs, 

Ezra WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
SamvuEL D. Bascock, OLIVER H. PALMER, 
Witu1aM H. Poruam, ALonzo CHILD, 

Joun M. STUART, Henry E. Davies, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, RicHarRD A. McCurpy, 
RICHARD PATRICK, Francis SKIppy, 


Ricwarp A. McCunpy, Vice-President. 


$500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ASSETS ; < 7 $1,000,060 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 


FINE ARTS. 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


OF THE 


AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND DUSSELDORF SCHOOLS, for 
Exhibition and Sale. 
ENGRAVINGS and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at 


GOUPIL’S, 72 Broadway. 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED - 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, ConTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used inhard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbiti’s Soap,”’ 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 








Isaac ABBATT, Dit aca SHEPPARD HomANs 
P ies ’ 
TueEo, W. Morris, ¢ Secretar , Actuary. 


Frep. M. Wrxston, Cashier. 


Wuu1aM Betts, LL.D., 
Hon. Lucius Rosinson, 
Hon. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 


~ Minturn Post, M.D. ; ; 
Isaac L. Kip, M.D., ’ \ Medical Examiners. 


PB. Ratcurorp Starr, General Agent for the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Michigan, In- 
diana, Ilingis, lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 


Counsel. 





Detroit, Mich. 


G4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 





Henry C. Williston, Journazist. Articles on general 
topics and humorous paragraphs furnished to city or country 
journals. Sketches, Stories, and Correspondence supplied. Gen- 
eral literary work attended to. 

** We have pleasure in testifying that Mr. Williston isa jou 
nalist of rapidity, talent, and large experience, who was distiz 
guished in the early days of the California press—than which ther 
was none more witty on the continent.”—V. Y. Citizen. 


Address \H. C, WILLISTON, care G. Hiturer, Custom-hous 
New York, 
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“day and evening, until time of sale, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


[Apri 21, 1866 








HENRY D. MINER, | 
AUCTIONEER, | 


SALESROOM 37 Nassav STREET, OPPOSITE THE POsT-OFFICE. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ SALE. 

Messrs. Miner & SOMERVILLE have been intrusted by the un- 
dersigned American artists with the sale of a collection of works 
by them and belonging to them: 

A. H. Durand, N.A., 

D. Huntington, P.N.A., 
Hi. P. Gray, V.P.N.A., 

J. F. Kensett, N.A., 

J. W. Casilear, N.A., 

J. Whittredge, N.A., 

R. W, Hubbard, N.A., 

J. F. Cropsey, N.A., 

A. D. Shattuck, N.A., 

A. F. Bellows, N. A. 

J. McEntee, N.A., T. L. Smith, 
W. T. Richards, i. Mrs. Il. P. Gray, 
W. S. Hazeltine. N. a. R. H. Park, 
Winslow Hosmer, N.A., J. G. Brown. 


‘Phis is the first sale this season where the pictures have been 
entirely owned by the artists themselves, and exclusively of our 
native school. They number nearly one hundred, and will be 
found characteristic and desirable specimens of American art. 
Among them will be a number of the choicest works of W. S 
Hazeltine, N.A., disposed of on account of his going to reside i in 
Europe for several years. The collection is now on exhibition, 


Thomas Hicks, N.A., 
V.J. Hennessy. N.A., 

E. Benson, A., 

W.O. Stone, N N,A., 

J. W. Ehninger, N. mi 

©. C, Coleman, A., 

Cc. P. Cranch, N.A., 

J. Nt. Brevoort, N.A., 
Kruseman Yon Eiten, 

J. B. Irving, 


THURSDAY EVENING, 19TH oF APRIL, 
At HALr-past SEVEN, 


AT THE 
SOMERVILLE ART GALLERY, 845 BROADWAY. 
ALSO, 


* SPRING’’—A Bust in Mente? by the American sculptor, R. I. 
2ARK. 
Parties unable to attend the sale can leave orders for purchages 
with Mr. S. P. Avery, 694 Broadway. 
Catalogues can be obtained of the auctioneers or of Mr. S. P. 
Avery as s above. 


OAKLEY & MASON, | 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, Oaktey & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church S8t., 
NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 





WM. GALE, JR., 
LATE 
WM. GALE & SON, 


SILVERSMITH, 


487 BROADWAY, Cor. BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


will remove about the 1st of May, temporarily, to 
590 BROADWAY, METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
while the premises 
572 and 574 BROADWAY, 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL 
(WHICH WILL BE READY IN JULY), 
are being prepared for permanent occupancy. 


FIRST CLASS SCHOOL. 
$500 PER ANNUM. (@" NO EXTRAS. 
REV. HENRY M. COLTON’S FAMILY SCIIOOL FOR BOYS 
AT MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
OPENS FOR THE SUMMER TERM ON THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1857. 
NUMBER LIMITED TO FIFTEEN. 











TICKNOR & | FIELDS, Boston, 
Publish this Day, 


ASPHODEL: A ROMANCE. 
One volume, 16mo, $1 50. 


‘* Asphodel ” is a genuine romance, written in an original vein 
of great purity of feeling, and portrays special character with 
peculiar poetic fidelity. The story is American in all its situa- 
tions and experiences, and has that power of interesting the 
reader which cannot be resisted. 


THE QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne, One vol. 16mo. 
Beveled boards, gilt, $2 00. 


The author of ‘* Atalanta in Calydon” has won to himself the 
applause of two continents already by his poetic genius. Ata 
single bound he has placed himself in the front rank of modern 
poets, and the volume now first reprinted in America will amply 
sustain his reputation. It is replete with those vivid and origin- 
al bursts of poetic fervor and fancy that stamp the writer asa 
man of genius, sure of his ground, and able to sustain himself 
in whatever region he may essay to soar. ‘‘ The Queen Mother’) 
and ‘“‘ Rosamond” are no less marked productions than ‘ Ata- 
lanta’’ or “* Chastelard.” 


THE SOUTH SINCE THE WAR. 
By Sidney Andrews, Correspondent of the Boston Advertiser and 
Chicago Tribune. One volume 16mo, $2 00. 


This book discusses matters of immediate and engrossing in- 
terest pertaining to Reconstruction at the South. It is the 
record of observations made by the author during a journey of 
several months in a number of the Southern States, after the 
cessation of hostilities. He had every opportunity to note the 
effect produced upen the people of the South by the complete 
annihilation of their military power, and to observe the change 
caused by the reconstruction policy of the President. He was 
brought in contact with representatives of all classes, from pro- 
visional governors to rice negroes, and he gives full accounts of 
his conversations with various persons, with reference to what 
is called the ‘‘negro question.” He describes the Conventions 
held in North and South Carolina and Georgia, to act upon the 
policy of the President; the present condition of things at 
Andersonville, Salisbury, and Florence ; scenes in the track of 
Sherman’s army; and the characteristics of social life in the in- 
terior of South Carolina and Georgia. 


The work is marked by the same fairness and clearness of 
statement which caused the author's letters from the South to be 
£0 extensively copied and so cagerly read. 


*,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


For Sale by 
B. ll. TICKNOR, 823 Broadway. 





VALUABLE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


203 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, 





Essays : PatLosoruican AND THEOLOGICAL. 
tineau, Crown Syo, tinted paper, $2 50. 


By James Mar- 


Dissertations and Discussions. By John Stuart 


Mill. 3 vols. 12mo, cloth, per vol., $2 25. 


The Examination of the Philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton. By John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $2 25. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. 
By John Stuart Mill. $1 25. 


Our Convicts. By Miss Mary Carpenter. 
pp. 293 and 380, Svo, $4 50. 


2 vols. in one, 


Religious Duty. By Francis Power Cobbe. 
beveled sides, $1 75. 


12mo, cloth, 


A View at the Foundations; on, First Causzs 
or CHARACTER. By Rev. W. M. Fernald. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 00. 

By Rev. W. 


God in His Providence. M. Fernald. 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


The Blade and the Ear. 
Man. By Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 


Tuovucnuts For A YouNG 
16mo, red edges, beveled 





Fits thoroughly for College or Business, and furnishes a re- 
fined, pleasant, and healthy home. Boats, Bowling, Gymnasium, 
etc. Fresh fruits in plenty. 

ta7~ None but good, studious boys taken. 
remain during the Summer Vacation. 

For particulars apply to the Principal. 
gentlemen, patrons of the school. 

Dan’l Parish, Esq., New York City. 
Wm. McAlpin, Esq., Cincinnati. 

J. W.S. Slater, Esq., Providence. 
8. Frothingham, Esq., Boston. 
Amasa Stone, Esq., Cleveland. 

J. E. Sheffield, Esq., New Haven. 

Testimonials of Pres. Wootsey, of Yale College (given in 1855, 
1857, and 1866): 

“ Rey. Henry M. Colton was one of the first five scholars in his 
class. I have long known him, and cheerfully recommend him 
asa thorough scholar anda man of great uprightness, to whose 


A few allowed to 


Refers to the following 


sides, $1 50; plain, $1 25. 


Home Life. Wuat It Is, anp Wuat Ir NeEps. 
J.F.W. Wart, 


By Rev. 
16mo, cloth, red edges, beveled sides, $1 25. 


Thomas a Becket. ATRAGEDY, ANDOTHERPoEMs. By 
G. H. Hollister. 16mo, $1 75. 


Christus Victor. A Porm. Square 16mo, flexible cloth, 
50 cents. 

Three Crowns. By the author of ‘Christus Victor.” 
16mo, $1 25. 

Climpses of History. By George M. Towle. 1 vol. 

16mo, beveled boards, $1 50. 


Hospital Life in the Army of the Potomac. 
By Wm. Howell Reed. 16mo, $1 25. 











hands a youth may be safely confided. I believe that he hasa 
very high idea of a scholarly and Christian education, and is 
making it his life-work to realize this idea.” 








Wit BE PuslisHEp Monpay, Apri. 16. 


THE BOOK OF ROSES. 
BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


CONTENTS: 
OPpEN-AIR CULTURE, Pot CULTURE, 
PROPAGATION, MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS, 
GROUPS AND FAMILIEs, SumMER Roses, 


* AUTUMNAL RosEs. 





With a List of Roses most approved by the best cultivators of 
the present day, and a List of the New Roses of 1866, 

Elegantly illustrated and beautifully printed on tinted paper. 
Muslin extra, $3 00 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue sent by mail, free, on receipt of 
ne for return wre. 


PHELPS, JEWETT a co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


SABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





ETc., 


261 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 


SPECIE PRICES. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CO., 
398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 

Now offer their entire stock of 

MEN'S, 


BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING 


On a basis of GOLD at only 20 per cent. premium. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 


LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 





THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its LireraRy D&PpaRTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss CurrENT Torica with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Literary, Art, and 
Musicau News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests,of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contain# sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





RATES OF BUBSCRIPTION. 

One copy, one year, ° < ° - $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 


The postage on Tue Rounp TaBse is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscriberg will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the offies at which they 
receive it. 

7" Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tue Rounp TaBxe is delivered by carricr in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Tue RouND 
TaBLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 

(2 Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Addressall communications to 











Copies of either of the above works sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of the retail price. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 








Printed by Witz & Ross, 24 Beekman Street. New York, Saturday, April 21, 1866. 
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